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Lady Eastlake’s History of our Lord as 
Exemplified in Works of Art.* 


N continuation of our notice 
of this work, we would 
draw the attention of our 
readers to Lady Eastlake’s 
subtle distinctions of the 
modes with which different 
artists have treated certain 
subjects in successive ages. 
In the illuminations of 
MSS., especially in their 
immense variety, may be | 




















give place to new render- 


certain facts, where legends | 
gain ground, where heresy | 
creeps in, all these differ- 


of recognised stages in art. 
In the fourteenth century | 


work comes into notice, in 
which a succession of sub- | 
jects and types from the | 
Old and New Testaments was laid down, | 
and which was conventionally repeated into | 
the next century. Several of these types, how- | 
ever, are only made to correspond with one 
another by taking into account the most far- | 
fetched resemblance. Absolom hanging on the | | 
tree is likened to the Saviour. The king of Ai, | 

cut down from the tree on which Joshua had | 
hanged him, is placed to correspond with the | 
descent from the cross. Reuben searching | 
for Joseph at the well is compared to the three 
Marys. The death of the sons of Eli to the 
murder of the innocents. Lady Eastlake has 
given the contents of the most important of 
these works, the “ Biblia Pauperum” and the 
“ Speculum Salvationis.” In keeping with this | 
feeling, which seems to have been an under- | 
current in art from the beginning, the six days 
of the creation pointed to six periods of history. 
“ The first from Adam to Noah, the evening of 
which was the deluge ; the second from Noah to 
Abraham, the evening of which was the con- 
fusion of tongues; the third from Abraham to 
David, of which the evening was the wicked 
reign of Saul; the fourth, from David to the | 
Babylonian captivity, the evening of which was 
the sins of the Jews which drew upon them the 
judgment ; the fifth, from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity to the coming of Christ, the evening of 
which was typified by the wickedness and blind- 
ness which hid the true Messiah from their 
sight ; the sixth, from the first coming of Christ 
to his second coming to judge the world, the 
evening of which these ancient commentators 
express by the question, ‘ When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall he find faith upon the earth ?’” 
We have, in the British Museum, the early MS, 
ofthe tenth century, from which a diagram show- 
ing “The Creation” is taken. It consists of a 
circle formed with three concentric lines beyond 
the limits of which the head and hands of the 
Creator protrude. From the mouth proceed two 
trumpet-like forms supposed to typify the double 
command, “Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters.” The firmament is shown by 


See p. 593, ante, 
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ings, where a new meaning | 
has been attributed to | S*¥¢ form to that idea, which till then it had | Roche gave form to it anew. 


a fanciful class of religious | 


| whose lips to those of our first parent proceeds 


|“ whence Michelangelo, with those gates con- 


| body. The same two trees are in sight, though 


the segment of a circle within the diagram, and 
the waters by wavy lines. A dove, with a cruci- 
form nimbus, enveloped in part of a vesica, 
represents the Spirit of God moving upon the 
face of the waters. The right hand holds a pair 
of scales and a pair of compasses. This slight 
configuration, in the hands of those familiar 
with the system of symbolism, suggests a world 
of thought. In a series of the Days of the 
Creation, painted on the walls of the choir of the 
cathedral of Monreale, the same subject is 
treated in a very different way. The head and 


shaded concentric circles, the symbol of the 
heavens. From the breast of Christ descends | 
a straight ray to the surface of the waters de- | 
picted beneath. On this ray is a small dove 
with a nimbus round its head. At the base of 
it, in the waters, is a large face, the lines forming | 
the hair and beard rippling away till they are | 
lost in those forming the water. In these early 
forms it must be remarked that no limner 





- traced the periods where | | attempted to produce a delineation of the Father. 


the old traditional forms | 
| Michelangelo who first departed from - this| and then its capacity as a vehicle for feeling 


he Creator shown is always Christ. It was 
rule. In the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican he | 


| not entered into the heart of man to conceive, | 
j|now known in Italian art as “The Padre} 


| Eterno.” Raffaelle’s “Creation of Light ” is | 
ences being the indications | given as an example of the powers of ripe art, | ‘This has been conceived in a dozen different 
|}and as embodying this new idea. In this the | 
| Almighty—a Jove-like figure in bold drapery— | of different schools. Lady Eastlake points out 


is seen riding on the clouds, and, with out-/| 

stretched arms, thrusting great masses of | 
mingled flames and clouds asunder. The in- 
creased power is gained at the expense of the 
| preservation of the traditions perpetuated in the 
| quaint symbols of former artists. 

The first engraving of the “ Creation of Man” 
|is taken from the Orvieto sculpture. In this, 
| Christ, as the Creator, is putting the last 
touches to Adam’s face, who is standing in a 
| passive attitude, as though undergoing an 
‘operation at the hands of an occulist. The 
mosaics at St. Mark’s represent the youthful 
Christ, with His sceptre in His hand, infusing 
the living soul into the first man, the soul 
being represented by a small winged nude figure | 
which, with outstretched arm, looks as though it | 
would fly into his breast. Another cut shows | 
Adam seated on a bank before the Creator, from 





the breath of life, represented by a long ray. 
The last example given is from the Ghiberti 
gates. In these Adam, no longer a crude out- 
line of humanity, but a full-aged, full-sized 
muscular figure, is being raised with one hand 
from a recumbent position by a benignant 
Creator, who blesses him with the other. Lady 
Eastlake cannot let the mightiest of the Floren- | 
tines pass scot-free. “We see here,” she says, 


stantly before him, took the figure of his Adam 
in the Sistine Gallery.” 

The illustrations representing “The Creation 
of Eve” mark the strides made by imagination 
in depicting this act. In the first, taken from 
the Orvieto sculpture, a nude figure is sleeping 
on the ground, while another, fully draped, 
with a strong resemblance to the first in feature, 
and identical arrangement of the beard and hair, 
is taking a bone out of an incision made in his 
side. Two stunted trees are the only acces- 
sories. A second illustration from the same 
series shows Eve created, seated on a bank, with 
her feet and ankles still confined within Adam’s 


one of them has been unaccountably removed to 
a considerable distance, and two angels are 
added to the scene. But Ghiberti grasps the 
subject with a very different result. A semi- 
circle of angels fills the sky, contemplating the 
scene below, in which a graceful female form 
has been raised from the sleeping Adam’s side | 





by four angels, one of whom is guiding her arm, 
so that her hand may touch that of the Creator. 
All grotesqueness has vanished, and a sufficing 
beauty has taken its place. The only solecism 
is a wooden paling in the foreground, a piece of 
carpentry suggestive of “sweat of the brow” 
that Adam is not likely to have executed. 

Art has illustrated the Scriptures so fully, that 
when by chance we come upon a gap, we are 
surprised. In many incidents, not only are the 
actual occurrences as related by the sacred 
writers given, but intervening moments and 


arms of Christ are seen in front of a series of | facts not mentioned, but which must have taken 





| place, are represented. In the history of Moses, 
| however, there was a singular gap of six hundred 
years in the delineation of one very beautiful 
fact, that from its power of touching the heart 
might have been expected to have been an every- 
day subject: we allude to the watch kept by the 
‘little sister of Moses upon the exposed infant, 
| * to wit, what would be done to him.” Ina 
thirteenth century Bible, in the British Museum, 
we may see that the poetry of this affectionate 
care and curiosity was recognised by one artist, 





| seems to have been overlooked till Paul de la 


Fulness of detail and diversity in the moment 
| chosen to be delineated are, perhaps, most apg 
| rent in the representations of “ The Crucifixion.” 


‘lights altogether irrespective of the mannerism 


| that the accessories are the vehicles of this 
diversity, and has classified the various treat- 
ments under the following heads :—‘ Symbolical, 
when the abstract personifications of the sun and 
moon, earth and ocean, are present. Sacrijicially 
symbolical, when the Eucharistic cup is seen below 
the cross, or the pelican feeding her young is 
placed above it. Simply doctrinal, when the Virgin 
and St. John stand on each side as solemn wit- 
nesses, or our Lord is drinking the cup, some- 
times literally so represented, given Him of the 
Father, while the lance opens the sacramental 
font. Historically ideal, as when the thieves are 
joined to the scene and sorrowing angels throng 


| the air. Historically devotional, as when the 


real features of the scene are preserved, and 
saints and devotees are introduced. Legendary, 
as when we see the Virgin fainting. Allegorical 
and fantastic, as when the tree is made the prin- 
cipal object, with its branches terminating in 
patriarchs and prophets, virtues and graces. 
Realistic, as when the mere event is rendered as 
through the eyes of an unenlightened looker on.” 
And further variety may be counted in combi- 
nations of any two or more of these modes. The 
symbolical treatment was that adopted by the 
earliest artists. They aimed at depicting the 
darkness, the quaking of the earth, and the other 
signs of nature’s commotion that St. Matthew 
records. Abstract personifications of the sun 
and moon, the earth, and ocean, are represented 
as being the grand witnesses of the scene. An 
etching from an ivory of the ninth century shows 
the figure on the cross without a nimbus, or 
nails, or wounds. A hand from heaven, assisted 
by two angels standing on the arms of the cross, 
is holding a crown a short distance above the 
head. The sun and moon, half-length figures 
seated in clouds, occupy the panels left by the 
arms of the cross in the upper part of the space. 
On a level with the foot of the cross stand four 
figures, two on either side. The figure on the 
right hand of the cross carries a banner in her 
hand, and represents the Church; that on the 
left turns her back upon Jesus, to represent the 
Synagogue. The figure behind the Church is 
that of the Virgin; the fourth that of St. John. 
Below all this is another line of symbols. Three 
figures are represented as rising from the dead,— 
two from classic tombs, one from the waves, and 
earth and ocean are seated in the two angles, 
the former nursing a serpent at her breast and 
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holding a branch in her hand; the latter sup- 
porting a fish with one hand, and with the other 
grasping the edge of an overturned urn, from 
which a stream is issuing. Some ivories of about 
the same period place the four Evangelists on 
the transverse beam of the cross. In others 
Earth nurses children at her breast, and has the 
serpent coiled round her arm, or a small human 
figure on her hand, supposed to represent the 
darkness on the face of the earth. A third figure 
occasionally occurs, seated between earth and 
water, representing the heavens,—“ Heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory.” Another female figure, 
crowned with towers, is supposed to personify 
Jerusalem, the scene of the tragedy. Coiled 
round the foot of the cross, “the old serpent,” 


the promise of forty groats. On this the Virgin, 
not knowing the meaning of what she uttered, 
prophesied that God would receive him at His 
right hand, and grant him the pardon of his 
sins. And the child Jesus added, that in thirty 
years they should both be crucified with Him, 
on His right hand and on His left, and that Titus 
should go with Him into Paradise.” Jacob de 
Varagnie gives another version, to the effect that 
when the robbers rushed upon the Holy Family, 
one of the band exclaimed, “ Surely if it were 
possible for God to be seen in the flesh, that 
boy must be God;” and this was the thief 
to whom Jesus said, “To day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” The good thief occupied 
|a long share of attention from the circumstance 








the origin of evil, may be seen looking up at the | of an inquiry being made as to his claim 
figure on the cross, in reverse of his triumphant| to be considered a martyr. SS. Jerome and 
position at the Fall when he looked down upon | Buonaventura both went into this question, and 
our first parents. This last, at a later stage, was | both awarded him that rank. Then came far- 
replaced by a skull, supposed to be that of Adam. | ther inquiries into the cause of his conversion, 
In combination with these leading features were | attributed to the shadow of Christ having fallen 
many minute details, all intended to convey some | upon him, and into the occasion of his baptism, 
meaning, and yet so remote in their associa-/ as this sacrament was considered indispensable 
tion at first sight, as to require a practised skill to salvation. His advocates urged that the 


The luminous figure of the dead Christ stands 
out superna‘urally from a sea of darkness. There 
is no sign, no other figure to break the solemn 
silence of this desolate blank. The head has 
fallen forward in death, causing the hair to veil 
the features. Not a breath appears to be stirring; 
all is still and dark as though the earth had 
turned into one vast chamber of mourning. 

An etching of Vandyck’s picture of the soli- 
tary Christ is given on the same page. Here 
the background is the scene of elemental strife ; 
the heavens are rent, &c., and a huge serpent 
holding an apple by a stem in its mouth is 
writhing round the foot of the cross. But the 
presence of these objects is not so telling as 
their absence in the utter gloom and loneliness 
of Valasquez’s realization of desolation. 

Besides all these modes of handling, there is 
the most complicated of all, those in which the 
crucifixion is treated asa whole. Full of figures, 
dramatic incidents, horsemen, soldiers, armour, 
glittering weapons, banners, plumes,—this, as 
offering facilities for gorgeous combinations, has 
| been a favourite subject for large paintings. In 
' the earliest known example of this class (Giunta 





to decipher them. _ water that flowed from the wound in our Lord’s | Pisano), the crowd of spectators is divided as in 
A more simple rendering is illustrated from a side must have regenerated him; and with this ancient church congregations, the men on one 
MS. in the Brussels library. In this Christ is explanation inquiry seems to have been satisfied. | side, the women on the other. 
nailed to the cross, clad im a Joose-fitting gar-| The fainting of the Virgin at the death of her| The cross which Art has figured in the various 
ment, and below his feet on the plinth of the | Son,—another episode not mentioned in Scrip-/| conceptions of this grand subject thus strung 
cross is depicted the eucharistic cup. From the ture,—has been taken up by legend and fre- together, has been traced by legend into the 
ground the Virgin looks up, with hands out-| quently illustrated by art. Angels perform a garden of Paradise. The angel guarding the 
stretched, on the right, and St. John on the left. very important part in the mode some artists portals of Paradise gave three pips of the tree 
The sun and moon are shown, the one veiled, the have rendered the scene. Early theologians,— | of which Adam and Eve had eaten to Seth, who 
other asleep, in circles over either arm of the St. Augustine and St. Bernard,—laid it duwn | placed them under his father’s tongue when he 
cross. An eleventh centary crucifixion (from | that angels had two powers, that of understand-' buried him in the valley of Hebron. They 
the catacombs of Pope Julius) conveys the idea | ing and that of executing, the one being in their sprung up into three saplings, which by the time 
with the same five figures; but in this a battle-| heads the other in their wings. Hence acon- of Moses had united and become one. It was 
mented wall is introduced in the background, | ventional mode obtained of drawing angels with with that he struck the rock, dc. David also 
and a few wedges stuck into the earth to steady heads and wings only. The Renaissance masters | possessed this tree, and, after having performed 
the cross. The eucharistic cup is absent; but | added breasts, arms, and hands, Duccio having | many wonders with it, planted it in his garden 
the inscription upon the head of the cross ap-| previously hidden their legless condition with|in Jerusalem. Solomon, finding it large and 
pears. Lorenzo di Credi has elaborated his | graceful drapery. Gaudenzio di Perrari, how-/ strong, had it cut down for one of the beams of 
background into a distant view of a city on the ever, shook off the trammels rivetted on art | the Temple, but the workmen were unable to 
banks of a wide river. Michelangelo, while by the subtleties of the disputations, and his make it fit in anywhere. It was ultimately 
confining his figures to five, has substituted the angel kneeling, with clasped hands, on a cloud | thrown into a pond, where it rose to the surface 
heads of two angels looking out of two wreaths hanging over the cross in his picture of the | and formed a bridge. When the Queen of Sheba 
of clouds for the sun and moon. His virgin is Crucifixion, is deservedly pointed out as one of | saw it she told Solomon that One would hang on 
more emphatically angry than sorrowful, and his | the most beautiful beings ever conceived, | it who would be the Saviour of Adam and all 
St. John more deprecatingly crouching than; In realization of what is called a santa con- his posterity, which caused him to have it over- 
sympathisingly sad. The principal figure is now | versazione, a goodly company of saints is some- laid with gold and silver and placed over the 
nude, and the skull lies at the foot of the cross. times grouped around the principal figures in | door of the Temple, that all who entered might 
Martin Schin limits his figures te three: a the Crucifixion, differing in their identity ac-| bless it. Rehoboam, however, stole it for the 
hooded virgin, with folded hands and eyes cast | cording to the patron or locality of the church sake of the gold and silver, and buried it 
down, awaiting, as it were, the will of the for which the picture was painted. Lady East- out of sight. But a well was dug many 
Father, and a young St. John, gospel in hand. lake notices an instance of this in the Ghigi years afterwards just over the spot, and up 
The figure on the cross is nude, with a length of chapel of the Church of St. Augustine, at Sienna.| came the beam to the surface of the water. 
drapery round the loins, the ends of which are | Besides the Virgin and St. John, the Magdalen,|This was the pool of Bethesda. As it 
outspread scroll-wise. So far the Virgin and St.| St. Mary Monica, and St. Augustin, are shown floated there it was seized by the Jews and 
John have stood in isolated positions at equal|on one side of the cross; Mary of Cleophas, | fashioned into the cross upon which our Lord 
distances on cither side of the cross, forming a| John the Baptist, and St. Jerome on the other,! was nailed. After the crucifixion the cross was 
pyramidal outline; but, in the crucifixion of St. Augustin being introduced as patron of the again buried, and lost sight of for three hundred 
M. Guffins, of Antwerp, they have approached edifice, and St. Jerome as a cardinal or ecclesi-| years. At the end of that time the Empress 
the feet of the Saviour, clasping one another by astic, as a representative of the clerical founder. | Helena arrived at Jerusalem, and after some 
the hand, while the Magdalen abandoning her- The saints most frequently chosen to be present, | difficulty obliged the Jews to point out the spot 
self to grief, with her head bowed down to her| on canvas, at this scene, are St. Jerome, St.| where it was concealed. One Judas began to 
knees, kneels before them. | Francis, St. Dominic, St. Rocco, and St. Sebas- | dig beneath the Temple of Venus, erected by 
The next variation in the accessories of the | tian, St. Catherine of Sienna, and St. Veronica. | Hadrian, over the buried cross, and at a depth of 


scene on Mount Calvary is the introduction of The Magdalen, the beautiful, loving, penitent 
two figures, the one lifting a lance, the other a| mourner, always shown with more passionate 
sponge, embodying the fulfilment of the pro-| gesture than any other figure, is seldom absent. | 
phecy. And here we may point to the curious Fra Angelico troubles not with her beauty: he | 
manner in which legend has singled out some! places her in his grandly beautifal picture of 


20 ft. found three crosses. At the suggestion of 
Macarius, a dead man was laid upon them in 
succession, and as he came to life upon the third, 
this was known to be the true cross; whereupon 


persons and written their histories in art. The 
individual who pierced the Lord’s side was early 
distinguished by the name of Longinus. After a 
time he was pronounced to be the same centu- 
rion who was converted by the signs following 
the death of Christ. A legend in an Anglo- 
Saxon MS. (tenth century) in the British Museum 
describes Longinus as blind, and to have re- 
covered his sight when some of the blood fell 
upon his eyes. The soldier holding the sponge 
has been named Stephaton, and then left in 
obscurity. The history of the thieves, too, the 
next accessories on the scene, has been elabo- 


rated by legend. The Venerable Bede says the | 


good thief was called Matha; the bad thief, 
Joca. St. Xavier calls the one Vicimus, the 
other Justinus. Nicodemus names them Dismas 
and Gestas; the apocryphal gospel of the 
infancy of Christ supplies the fourth designation 
of each, Titus and Dumachas. The Roman 
martyrology elevates the good thief into Sanctus 


Latro. In the flight into Egypt the Holy 


Family are related to have met with a band of 


thieves, amongst whom were the two in ques- 
tion. “ Titus, moved by some mysterious in- 
stinct, persuaded his companion not to arouse 
the other miscreants but to let the child and his 
parents pass, giving him as a bribe his girdle and 


| the “ Adoration of the Cross” (in the chapter- 
| house of the Convent of St. Marco, Florence) on 
her knees, with her back to the spectator, ten- 
derly supporting the fainting Virgin. 

The allegorical taste of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries gave living arms to the cross. 
One illustration of this disagreeable treat ment of 
the subject shows the cross rising from a frag- 
ment of a rock from which protrudes an arm. 
The transverse beam terminates in two arms, 
,and a fourth rises from behind the head of 
| Christ, and, with a key in its hand, is unlocking 
| the door of a mansion in the distance. On the 





right of the cross is a woman seated on a winged 
lion, having four different kinds of feet—a foot, 
a hoof, a claw, and a paw. She holds a 
chalice in her hand, in which she is catching the 
blood spirting from our Lord’s side: on the left, 
another female figure, blindfold, is seated on an 
ass, three of whose legs are broken, denoting its 
speedy fall. These embody the idea of the 
triamphant church and wrecked synagogue. 
The arms proceeding from the cross are placing 
a@ crown upon the church, and thrusting a 
weapon into the head of the synagogue. 
Velasquez has treated the crucifixion in a 
totally different manner, unsurpassed in feeling 
| and suggestion; yet devoid of any accessory. 





the empress divided it in two, and leaving one 
portion in Jerusalem, took the other half to her 
son at Constantinople. He inserted a piece of 
it into the head of a statue of himself, and sent 
the rest to Rome, where it was deposited in the 
church of Santa Croce, in Gerusalemme, built on 
purpose for it. She also gave him two of the 
nails, one for his horse’s bit, the other for his 
crown. The third she threw into the Adriatic 
to tranquillize the waters. 

“The Ascension” is another grand subject 
that has been treated with singular frequency 
and diversity by art, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties attending any adequate representation of an 
incident so supernatural. An early ivory shows 
our Lord in the act of flying, with extended 
arms, draped with a scarf, and a hand from 
above outstretched to welcome him. His back 
is turned, as though intent only on the joy await- 
ing him in heaven. A twelfth century ivory 
shows the principal figure with one foot still 
touching the earth, the apostles grouped on 
either side, two angels attending above, and 
the hand, as before, just visible, protruding 
from a cloud. One of the frescoes of Giotto 
(an illustration of which is given) shows the 
apostles, virgin, and angels, all adoring, arranged 
in groups, and the figure of our Lord, in mid- 
air, turning joyously to the glories of heaven. 
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Perugino, in a magnificent altar-painting, has | stairs, and of the steam-boat piers,—excepting 


designed our Lord, lingering and looking down , those at Waterloo Bridge, which we illustrated,— 
lovingly on those he is leaving. Thirteen little | have been alluded to only as having been noticed 
bodyless angels have arranged themselves round | by us in reviews of the architectural drawings in 
him in a vesiea-like frame, and six larger and | two different exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 
limbed angels, four of whom are playing rap-| But the structural features at least, as designed, 


turously on musical instruments, form, as it 
were, spandrils in the background of the upper 


length, by a dwarf wall, pierced with low seg- 
| mental arches,—to support the plates,—and at 
|the distance of 2 ft. from each side, by the 
| arched substructure of the weir-walls, 2 ft. 3 in. 
in thickness, of the upper chamber. The floor- 
plates are to be bolted together, and jointed with 
iron-cement ; and further, bolted down to stones 


| manifest so much ingenuity, that we ought to 
| speak of them minutely : moreover, those of our|to be built im with the lowest courses of the 


part of the composition. Raffaelle raised the | readers who are acquainted with the old system | brickwork. The 2-ft. space behind each weir- 


glance again from earth to heaven, and rendered | of the sewerage, and with the shores of the 
the apostles open-mouthed with consternation at | Thames, will require explanation, to complete 
the uplifted figure. Correggio has filled the air | their conception of the new or future system 


with little wingless angels, all manifesting the 


for the northern portion of the metropolis. 


utmost delight, but certainly not conducing toa| The whole of the special constraction may be 


realization of the event. 


wall is to be divided into three lengths of 7 ft., 
by masses of brickwork, for the sake of strength. 
These and the weir-walls are to be capped with 
massive biocks of granite, cramped and dowelled 
together, and properly formed with cut-water 





| divided into that which is necessarily connected | tops. Under ordinary circumstances the sewage 


Among the curiosities of Christian art may be with the provision of access to steam-boats, or! from the four ontlets, each 3 ft. in diameter, 
placed the German ordering of the arms of | other craft, and that which belongs properly to | above described as appropriated to the Victoria- 
Christ. In this the instruments of the Passion | the sewerage of London. This distinction how- 
are wrought up into a shield, helmet, and crest,| ever is not maintained in fact: for, in some | throngh the weir-chamber direct to the Low- 


having our Lord and the Virgin as supporters. | 
There is a class of pictures, too, the subject of | 
which is called the mass of 8t. Gregory, that, in | 
its far fetched scheme, must be regarded as sin- 

gular. In this a bishop or priest is officiating at 

an altar, attended by other priests, upon the 

flat top of which our Lord has miraculously re- 

vealed Himself. The background is occupied by 

every instrament and object at all connected | 
with the Passion, spotted about wherever there | 
is room for them, comprising such articles as the 

basin and jug with which Pilate washed his 

hands; the hands that smote our Lord, one of 
them holding the plucked out hair; the ear of 
the servant of the high-priest and his lantern ;_ 
the head of Judas with the bag round his 

neck ; the rope with which the soldier dragged 

the Lord; the miraculous portrait given to 

St. Veronica; besides the more familiar gar- 

ments, dice, hammer, nails, cock, sword, 

scourge, lance, sponge, &c. There are several 

versions of this subject in the mnseum at 

Cologne. It is supposed to have had its origin 

in a legend of the appearance of our Lord to 

St. Gregory whilst in the act of sacrificing. 

Mr. Edward Poynter’s etchings are executed 
with much exactness and delicacy. In his out- 
line etching of the Earl of Dudley's picture of | 
“The Last Judgment,” by Fra Angelico, there 
are more than three hundred figures given in the 
compass of an illustration measuring 8} in. by | 
7 in., with a fidelity and grace that would have | 
charmed the good Frater himself. The ex- | 
pression in the countenances of the figures in | 
the “ Piet” of Ambrogio Lorenzetti is rendered | 
with beautifal intensity. The light and shade | 
of the more finished etchings are, for the most 
part, well managed. The woodcuts portraying 
various character of art in its different stages— 
the stiff, scanty, angular outlines of the earliest 
artists, the graceful economy and devotional | 


cases the mouth of an old sewer and a storm- 
water outlet occur where a landing-place is re- 
quired; and the construction for the former 
becomes part of the substructure of the latter. 
In connexion with all the landing-places more- 
over, there are special contrivances for flushing 
the recesses; and these too claim to be de- 
scribed. Let us first give attention to the 
sewerage-intercepting arrangements proper. 

The main sewers now discharging into the 
river between Westminster and Whitefriars, are 
the Victoria-street and the Regent-street sewers, 
the Northumberland-street sewer, the Craven- 
street sewer, the Savoy-street sewer, the Norfolk- 
street sewer, and the Essex-street sewer; and 
besides these there are sewers of secondary im- 
portance in streets such as Villiers-street, run- 
ning in the direction of the river, as well as the 
numerous channels and outfalls to which we 
alluded in our last article. 

The secondary lines and the minor sewers 
and drains are all to be intercepted. As to 
the principal sewers, of which the names have 
been given, all are to be so altered that the 
sewage at ordinary times will be intercepted, 
whilst at times of extraordinary rainfall there 
may be a discharge direct into the river. This 
discharge will in each case be at a lower level 
than that of the Low-lever Sewer ; and as it will 
take place only when the sewage is in the largest 
possible state of dilution, nc sensible pollution of 
the river is apprehended ; whilst it must be re- 
collected that the alternative presented, was the 
construction of the intercepting sewers of enor- 
mous dimensions, to serve the requirements of 
only very few days in the year. 

The Regent-street sewer, passing from Charing- 
cross through Great Scotland-yard, has one out- 
fall at the head of the dock by Great Scotland- 
yard Wharf; but there is a diversion somewhat 
above this point, by means of iron pipes, to a 


exaltation of some masters, the powerful tu- | spot between Middle Wharf and Percy Wharf, to 
multuous profusion of others, speak for the | Which also comes the Victoria-street sewer from 


patient skill of Miss Clara Lane. And the engra-| Middle Scotland-yard, and from which spot the | 


| street and Regent-street sewers, would pass 
|level sewer. But should the chamber be filled, 
| either from the four channels or from the Low- 
| level sewer itself, to a height of 7 ft. 6 in.,— 
| that is, 9 in. below the crown of the Low-level 
Sewer,—the sewage would immediately flow over 
‘the weirs and fall into the basement ; whence, 
| as already explained, there is to be an outfall 
direct to the river. Penstocks, however, have 
jbeen thought necessary; so that these would 
require to be raised. What object they are 
|to serve, since there are to be tidal flaps, 
jwe have not discovered. The penstocks 
|are to be two in number; and they are to be 
| placed to openings, each of 5 ft. 9 in. in width 
by 2 ft. 9 in. in height, side by side, in a 
| chamber of 16 ft. by 6 ft. om plan; and which 
will reach from somewhat below the level of the 
| basement-chamber, up to the underside of the 
paving of the footway on the embankment. The 
| lifting-gear of each penstock will consist of a 
| worm keyed on a vertical spindle, and moving a 
tangent-wheel, with pinion gearing into a rack 
fixed on to a wrought-iron connécting-rod; and 
is to be worked from the surface, by a socket- 
spanner, without counterweights. Very precise 
directions are given in the specification, as to 
| the construction and fitting of these penstocks, 
and others. The working-faces of the valves 
and the valve-seats are to be planed, or turned 
and scraped, to close water-tight ; shafts, spin- 
dies, hooks, tail-pieces, and bridles, are to be of 
| the best and toughest fagotted iron; and the 
hooks, tail-pieces, and bridles are to be filed, 
, fitted, and case-hardened on their inclined sur- 
faces. The jagged bolts for fixing are to be pro- 
| perly bedded into the masonry and run with 
sulphur. Every facility is to be afforded for 
| examining the castings during progress and be- 
fore painting; and the whole of the iron is to 
reczive one coat priming of red lead and linseed 
oil, and three coats best coal-tar before fixing, 
and the accessible surfaces one further coat of 
| coal-tar when the work is fixed. 
The openings from the weir-chamber to the 


vers, Miss Matéaux and Mr. Cooper, have done | 
her justice. When we add, that the 170 different | 
passages in the life of our Lord, and His types, | 
have been illustrated from the innumerable works | 
of upwards of 270 known artists, besides those | 
of the unknown miniaturists and others of Greek | 
and Byzantine art, and of the Anglo-Saxon | 
period, and that these works are scattered over | 
some eighty depositories and collections in| 
various parts of Europe, it will be acknowledged | 
that Lady Eastlake and her collaborateurs invite | 
us to an intellectual feast of rare occurrence. | 
With this recommendation we close a notice | 
that affords, perhaps, sufficient indication of the | 
reverential spirit in which this work has been 
conceived ; of the genuineness of the taste with 
which it is irradiated; and of the scholarship and 
love of art with which it has been executed. 








THE NORTHERN LOW-LEVEL SEWERAGE, 
AND THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


In the course of several articles on the) 
Thames Embankment, we have described the de- 
signed general construction and decoration of 
the portion now in progress, of this great work, 
and have explained the arrangement of the 
sewer in the Embankment, and the connexion, 
so far as decided upon, of the portion of the 
Low-level Sewer, with the general line of the 
Northern Low-level sewe reaching from 
Chiswick and Fulham to Abbey Hills on the 
Lea. But, the “ special construction” necessary 
at particular points in the length from West- 
minster to Whitefriars, has been merely referred 
to; whilst the decorative features of the landing- 





two sewers are continued, as four lines of iron-| penstock-chamber will be formed with blocks of 
piping, to near low-water mark. The other | Bramley Fall stone. The two outlets from the 
sewers, at the commencement of operations re- | penstock-chamber through the river-wail, with 
cently, were not found prolonged so far; though | their flaps, will come just below low-water 
the Essex-street sewer had been extended con-/| level; but the upper portion of an arched recess 
siderably. Some of the sewers and drains were in which they will be placed, will appear at low- 
not provided with flaps. Those which were,| water. This recess will be 15 ft. in width, and 
because of their opening below high-water level,| covered by a segmental arch. The openings, 
were, as is now well understood, “elongated | with the flaps, will be each 5 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 
cesspools”” during a considerable portion of each|9 in. Besides the penstocks and tidal flaps 
tide ; and the concurrence of considerable rain- | described, there will be a D vaive to each of 
fall with the time of high-water, of course led to| the four iron pipes, before it enters the 
flooding of basements. weir or overflow chamber; and there will 

In connexion with the parallel channels of the; be means of working this valve from the 
Victoria-street and Regent-street sewers, certain | surface. To allow space for the penstock- 
works are comtemplated ; whilst there is to be a| chamber, the line of the sewer is slightly 
separate storm-outlet connected with the other | diverted from its general course ; and to allow 
outfall of the Regent-street sewer. First, as to | of the requisite extension of the overflow-cham- 
the construction connected with the four lines | ber where intersected by the sewer, the bottom 
of piping at present conducting the sewage of| of the sub-way is there formed with cast-iran 
the Regent-street and the Victoria-street sewers | plates, (7-8ths of an inch in general thickness, 
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to the outfall near low-water mark. So much 
of the piping as may be necessary, is to be re- 
moved: a foundation is to be prepared, with 
2 ft. or more in thickness of concrete; and a 
chamber with weir-walls, and a penstock- 
chamber are to be built. The weir-chamber will 
measure on plan 25 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. in the clear ; 
and the height to the crown of the arch will be 
14 ft. 6 in., divided into two stories, so to speak, 
—an upper one of 11 ft. 6 in. with a flooring of 
cast-iron plates, and a basement-chamber of 
nearly 3 ft. in height. The surface of the iron 
plates at one end will be level, with the inverts 
of the existing four pipes, and at the other with 
the invert of the Low-level Sewer. The space 
which will form the basement-chamber is to be 


curved to the form of the arch below, and 
with flanges bolted and run with iron-cement,) 
carrying the brickwork of the floor of the sub- 
way. We should observe that, as the floor of the 
overflow-chamber is flat, and level with the 
lowest portion of the sewer, which is of barrel- 
form, the sides of the chamber cut into the 
sewer in a manner to induce deposit, and other- 
wise to operate unfavourably to the current, 
whether of the main line or the tributary. Even 
having a segmental form of invert, a branch- 
sewer would now generally be made to enter 
the main sewer at some height above the bottom 
of the invert of the latter ; and this arrangement 
has been adopted in many parts of the sewerage 
of London. Why, therefore, a different system 





divided along the centre in the direction of its 


should be reverted to, where, from the attendant 
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construction, there would seem to be unusual 
disadvantages from keeping the level of the 
branch-sewer no higher than the invert of the 
main-sewer, is not clear to us. 

We mentioned that there was a distinct outfall 
to the Regent-street sewer. It is, we believe, 
the original one, of earlier construction than the 
iron-piping. The point at which it is situate 
must be about 550 ft. farther from low-water 
mark than are the outlets of later construction. 
This outfall is to be preserved, extended to the 
embankment-wall by four parallel lines of iron- 
piping, each pipe to be 2 ft. 6 in. in the clear 
diameter. The ground will be first excavated to 
solid foundations for the pipes, and for a chamber 
and storm-outlet to be described: concrete, of 
12 in. in depth for the pipes, and 15 in. for all 
other works, will be filled in; and subsequently, 





concrete is to be filled round the pipes. At the 
existing outlet, a chamber 12 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. on 
plan, and about 12 ft. in height, is to be formed 
of brickwork, and with a flooring of 3-in. York | 
stone. In this chamber will be the present D | 
flap of the sewer-mouth, which is at about 5 ft. | 
6 in. below high-water level. The four lines of | 


getting an outfall for storm-waters crossing 
under the Low-level Sewer, may be the same. 
In the case of the Regent-street and Victoria- 
street sewers, the penstock-chamber, on plan, was 
placed between the Low-level Sewer and the 
wall in which was the outlet into the river. In 
the present case, the penstocks are to be in the 
opposite, or landward, side, of the sewer, and 
three in number. A combined arrangement of 
overflow-chamber and penstock-chamber will be 
divided by weir-walls into three channels, 
namely two lower, or basement, side-channels 
for discharging the storm-waters into the river, 
and an upper central channel for conveying the 
ordinary discharge into the Low-lewel Sewer. 
The weir-walls are to be capped with granite as 
before; and the penstocks are to be worked 
from the public footway. On lowering the pen- 
stock of the middle channel, or on any accumu- 
lation in the Low-level Sewer, the penstock 
being open, the sewage would rise in the 
chamber, and after having reached the height of 
the weir-walls it would fall down to the two 
lower or basement channels ; and the penstocks 
of these being raised, it would flow on to the river. 
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piping will commence from the chamber, at a The final outlets would be four in number, two 
level of about 1 ft. 6 in. below that of low-water; to each side channel, and each one 3 ft. in 
and, crossing under the Victoria-street sewer, diameter, and closed with a tidal flap as in other 
will fall to about 2 ft. 9 in. below, in the 530 ft. | cases. The bottom of these openings would be 
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crossing Waterloo Bridge, or Westminster. For, 
the labour, or as much as the time will 
permit, must be got through between tides ; and 
every tide undoes something that had been 
done after the tide before. Some of the mate- 
rial deposited for the embankment, even, has 
been washed away at each tide; and powerful 
pumping-machinery is required to get the 
trenches sufficiently free of water for the work 
to be proceeded with. The intercepting sewers 
referred to may be divided into four lengths, 
two in each contract. One of these divisions 
would reach between Westminster and a 
point nearly opposite Whitehall Place; another 
between the Villiers-street sewer and that of 
Savoy-street ; a third between Waterloo Bridge 
and a point below Arundel Wharf; and the 
fourth would comprise the space between Mil- 
ford Wharf and Whitefriars, which includes the 
frontage of the Temple. The fall in each 
of these four lengths, except the second men. 
tioned, is from each end to an intermediate 
point, where there are curved junctions and 
the head of one transverse line : this last line 
joins into the main Low-level Sewer. One of 
the four lines connecting the minor intercepting 
sewer with the main Low-level Sewer will be 
opposite the eastern end of Montague House ; 
another, for the division running past the Adelphi, 





of their length. They will be put together in | 4 ft. below low-water level; the paved bed of the Salisbury estate, and the property of the 
9 ft. lengths; and the socket-joints will be the recess, outside, being 1 ft. lower. The invert | Duchy of Lancaster, will be the Savoy-street 


caulked with yarn to one-third the depth of the | 
socket, and run with lead for the remainder of 
the depth ; and are to be tested to be water- 
tight under a head of 30 ft. at the least. The 
retaining-wall of the embankment is to be re- 
cessed ; and four tidal-fiaps are to be fixed to the | 
mouths of the pipes. The Regent-street sewer, | 
it should be explained to those who may not 
have read our original description of the Middle- 
level sewerage, has been so altered where it 
crosses the Circus, Oxford-street, that it will 
serve for the relief of the Middle-level Sewer | 
when this becomes overcharged. 

The Northumberland-street and Craven-street 
sewers are to be thus treated. The existing chan- 
nels on the foreshore are to be destroyed; and a 
line in extension of the Craven-street sewer is to | 
be joined into one in extension of the Northum- | 
berland-strect line, which is to be constructed 
320 ft. farther to a storm-outlet that is to be 
formed, in a central position, in the substructure 
of that one of the Charing-cross Bridge steam- 
boat piers which will be on the south or up- 
stream side of the brick pier of the bridge. These 
two steamboat piers will be precisely similar to 
one another, excepting as to the construction 
mentioned, which of course will not appear. | 
The decorative features of these piers also seem | 
at present intended to be precisely similar, unless 
in the sculpture, to those at Waterloo Bridge, 
where there is a similar arrangement of a sewer, 
the Savoy-street sewer, in connexion with the 
substructure of the steamboat-pier, up-stream, to | 
that which we are about to describe. Before | 
speaking of the arrangement in the substructure 
of the Charing-cross Railway Bridge, however, | 
it should be stated that the confluent streams, | 
one from Craven-street and the other from 
Northumberland - street, reach the low-level, 
partly by falls of steps, starting in each case 
from the line of the present wharf-wall. These 
steps will serve likewise for descent from 
sewer-entrances, one of which is to be placed 
at the end of Craven-street, and the other 
at the end of Northumberland-street. It need 
scarcely be explained that the existing outlets 
of these sewers are below high-water level: the 
invert of the Northumberland-street sewer, 
indeed, is as much as 9 ft. 6 in. below. By the 
steps in each case the sewage will fall to the 
level of 2 ft. 6 in. above the level of low-water. 
From the bottom of the steps to the Northum- 
berland-street sewer, that sewer, including the 
320 ft. below the junction of the Craven-street 
line, will continue of the dimensions 6 ft. in width, 
and 6 ft. 3 in. in height from centre of invert to 





crown of vault. The sides will be perpendicular 
to the springing of the vault ; and will be 18 in. 
thick, the vault and invert being each 9 in.; the 
whole brick-work being bedded on and covered 
with concrete. The Craven-street branch will 
be 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., egg-shaped, and 
of 9-in. work encased with concrete. There 
would be every advantage in placing this sewer 
at its entrance into the Northumberland-street 
line, some 18 in. higher. The arrangement of 
the overflow and penstock chambers to the Nor- 
thumberland-street sewer, and the manner of 
working, here are somewhat different to what 


we have described; though the principle of 


of the Low-level Sewer, where passing over | 
these side-channels, will be formed of iron plates | 
curved to the required form. 

For the Savoy-street sewer, the old channel | 


for 15 ft. landward of the old river-wall, and | 
works connected with it, are to be removed; | 
and a length of 105 ft. of new sewer, 5 ft. 


6 in. by 3 ft., and with straight sides, is to 
be carried down to an overflow-chamber in the 
substructure of the steamboat pier west of 
Waterloo Bridge. In the course of the length, 
and starting from near the line of the present | 


| river-wall, will be seventeen steps, each 1 ft. 


3 in. on the tread, similar to those described 
as connected with the Northumberland-street 
and Craven-street sewers. The arrangement of 
the overflow-chamber and the penstock chamber 
is the same in principle as that of the chamber | 
of the Northumberland-street sewer; though 
the proportions and dimensions are different. 
In the length of 105 ft. there is a junction of 
one of the lines, to be noticed hereafter, which | 
intercept the secondary and minor sewers and | 
drains. In the penstocks and their lifting-gear | 
there are some modifications. 

The storm-outlets and chamber in connexion 
with the Norfolk-street sewer and the Essex- | 
street sewer may be similarly described; though | 
the Essex-street outlet, alone of the two, is) 


connected with the substructure of a steam- | 
The added length in this latter case, | 


boat pier. 
including 3 ft. in place of old sewer to be 


broken up, will amount to 220 ft. 6 in., the | 


dimensions of the sewer being 5 ft. 6 in. by’ 


3 ft.; and the length will include a flight of | 


steps, 30 ft. 6 in., and also a double bell-, 
mouth chamber to form junctions with the in- | 
tended intercepting sewer for minor sewers and | 
drains. The footings and concrete will be stepped 
up as the steps rise. Where the brickwork hap- 
pens to come above the present level of the 
ground or foreshore, it will be covered with 
concrete, 6 in. thick, which will be sloped 
down at the sides to a slope of 1} longi- 
tudinal to 1 vertical. The overflow-chamber 
will measure on plan 16 ft. by 20 ft.; the 
width, the latter dimension, being divided into 
three compartments, by the weir-walls, as in 
other cases. The penstock-chamber, also, of the 
same dimension 20 ft., in one direction, and 
4 ft. in the other, connected with the overflow- 
chamber, resembles in the main the chambers of 
the other outfalls; and as in those cases, the 
weir-walls are continued across the 4 ft. The 
chief difference between the overflow-chamber of 
the Norfolk-street sewer, and that of the Essex- 
street sewer, is in the dimensions, the former 
being 4 ft. shorter than the latter. The exten- 
sion of the Norfolk-street sewer is 200 ft. in 
length ; and of that, the steps occupy 33 ft. 

At last we come to the interception of the 
minor sewers and drains. These are not to be 
carried down straight to the Low-level Sewer ; 
but a distinct intercepting sewer is in process of 
construction in each of several divisions of the 
length between Westminster and Whitefriars, 
and at a distance generally of not more than 
some 30 ft. to 40 ft. in advance of the old river- 
wall. This is the work for which the fires at 








night are lighted, that are seen by persons 


sewer,—the fall of the intercepting sewer being 
in this case wholly in that direction ; another line 
will be identical with the prolongation of the 
Norfolk-street sewer ; and the fourth will be the 
prolongation of the Essex-street sewer. Each of 
the intercepting-sewers will be 4 ft. by 2 ft. 
8 in., egg-shaped, and of 9-in. brickwork, bedded 
on 18 in. of concrete, as well as covered 
with the same material at the sides and top. 
The numerous existing sewers and drains are 
to be connected with the intercepting sewer, 
either by short lengths of the same dimen- 
sions, or by 12-in. stoneware pipes. 

Besides side entrances, which are fitted with 
3-inch York steps and landings, ladder-irons, and 
wrought-iron safety gratings, and besides venti- 
lating shafts of the ordinary character, with 
gratings, there are to be in connexion with the 
four lengths of intercepting-sewer, fourteen 
entrance inspection-shafts, each 2 ft. 6 in. square 
and 8 ft. average height, fitted with ladder-irons 
and covered with 3-in. York stone. These in- 
spection-shafts are intended to be placed each 
immediately in front of an old sewer-outlet,— 


‘one of those generally having a tidal-flap, to 


which means of access might be desired. This 
arrangement of the intercepting sewer, or of 
the shafts and entrances connected with it, 
however, would seem to imply that ground, 
the whole length corresponding with the face of 
the present river-wall, will be kept free of 
buildings. If not so, the “ inspection-shafts” 
would become useless. But, as yet, it may be 
premature to say whether lines of street referred 
to in the Act of Parliament, or some modifica- 
tion of them, will be carried into effect. Much 
of the work of which we have just spoken as 
work of the future, is actually finished. 

We have not described in this article, either 
the decorative character of the steam-boat 
piers and landing-stairs, or the structural pro- 
visions for flushing which we referred to as 
connected with these features of the Thames 
Embankment. 








THE ENAMELLED SHIELD OF WILLIAM 
DE VALENCE. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


M. Laparts, in his “ Handbook of the Arts of 
the Middle Ages,” after quoting a document 
cited by Mr. Albert Way, which tells us that an 
artist of Limoges, “ Magister Johannes Limovi- 
censis,” was employed about the year 1276, to 
construct the tomb and effigy of Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Oxford, says,—“ ‘this curious monument 
was despoiled of its enamelled metal at the 
Reformation, but there still exists in England an 
evidence of the high repute in which the 
enamelled work of Limoges was held, in the 
effigy of William de Valence, in Westminster 
Abbey. There can be no doubt that this curious 
portraiture,* if not the work of Master John, 
who might have been employed in consequence 
of the previous display of his skill at Rochester, 


* Though Labarte calls it ‘‘ portraiture,” the 
(a poor one in form) is not to viewed with any cer- 
tainty as a likeness. Portrait-statues were not 
until somewhat later, 
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was produced by an artist of Limoges.” Labarte, 
by some mistake, dates the earl’s monument 
much too early, but that does not here concern 
us. The effigy is of wood, overlaid with ena- 
melled and engraved copper, and includes an 
enamelled shield displaying twenty-eight bars, 
alternately argent and azure, diapered ; or, rather, 
ornamented with inlaid scroll-work; and having 
nineteen martlets, gules, displayed around the 
circumference of the shield. 

This shield, Mr. Berrington (one of the vergers 
of the abbey)* has drawn in fac simile, and Mr. 
Durlacher has chromo-lithographed. The enamel 
is of the kind known as champ-levé, the spaces 
filled in with enamel being formed by hollowing 
away the metal. 

The representation is accompanied with a 
clear descriptive notice of the shield and monu- 
ment, by the Rev. Chas. Boutell, M.A. 

We have taken the trouble,—no, the pains,— 
to compare the chromo-lithograph with the 
beautiful original, on the spot, and will only 
take one exception to it, which is that the gold 
scroll-work on the azure bars is made too thick 
and leafy. If the shield be examined from above, 
and not from the ambulatory at the side, this 
gold scroll-work will be found to consist of a 

much finer line than in the drawing. We have 

reason to believe that the exaggeration is the 
work of the lithographer rather than of the 
draughtsman. 

There is probably no earlier example of ena- 
melled metal for monumental purposes in this 
‘country than this effigy displays. Besides the 
shield, the pillow on which the head of the earl 
rests, and the sword-belt, still display beautiful 
specimens of the art. The date given in Mr. 
Boutell’s account, 1296, is that of the death of 
the earl. The date of the monument is probably 
@ little later. 

The wooden portion of the altar-tomb, now 
much mutilated, on which the effigy rests, was 
doubtless ornamented originally in the arcade 
surrounding it, with other enamels on metal 
plates, and with paintings and gilding. 

The chapel in which the monument stands, 
St. Edmund’s, is on the south side of the choir 
ambulatory, the second chapel shown by the 
vergers, and is rich in variety. It contains about 
twenty monuments, including one of the finest 
brasses in the abbey. There are some other 
interesting specimens of enamelling on the well- 
known fine monument to Edward III., with 
metal statuettes on the side opposite the en- 
trance to this chapel. These enamels are of 
later date (Edward III. died in 1377), and are 
probably of English make. The abbey is indeed 
an overflowing storehouse of art-wealth. We are 
obliged to Mr. Berrington for bringing into 
prominence one of the evidences of this fact ; 
and hope his venture in a pecuniary point of 
view will be successful. 

With reference to one or two of his brother 
vergers, by the way, we would suggest to those 
who appoint vergers that, in filling fature va- 
cancies, a little amiability and discretion should 
be amongst the qualifications required. 

A characteristic bust of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, by Mr. Weekes, R.A., has been erected 
in the south transept, to balance one of the late 
Charles Buller. Amongst the most recent works 
set up in the abbey must be mentioned, too, a 
mall painted glass window, in the east aisle of 
that transept, by Lavers & Barraud, commemo- 
rative of the late Vincent Novello, composer. 
The subject is St. Cecilia; and, we may add, the 
window is agreeable to the eye, and does not 
offend the judgment. 








‘OLD OAK PANELLING ONCE IN LONDON, 
NOW IN NORTH WALES. 


Ir there be a really happy man in the whole 
principality of Wales, it is Morris Charles Jones, 
of Gungrog, near Welshpool, in North Wales, 
esquire. At the cost of a flea-bite or a song, he 
has carried from Cheapside, in London, to Gun- 
‘grog, in Montgomeryshire, the carvings of a 
whole room—direct, he believes, from the cunning 
chisel of the inimitable Grinling Gibbons. For 
seventy-two pounds, ten shillings, and three- 
pence (721. 10s. 3d.), he hes acquired what he 
-calls “ an oak-clad room,” fit to be named in the 
same breath with Gibbons’s other rooms, at 
Windsor, Hampton Court, Burleigh, Chatsworth, 
and Petworth ; and this insignificant sum has in 


* “The Enamelled Heraldic Shield of William de 
bag eS niweenenge A.D. ae. Drawn abben 
simile by Berrington, Verger, Westminster - 
Durlacher, Bocwensteest, Lowden: 1864, 





reality covered every expense from Cheapside to 
Gungrog. The room (for we shall speak of it as 
such), was the principal apartment of Sir Edward 
Waldo’s house, in Cheapside, over against Bow 
Church. Sir Edward was of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, and a Lord Mayor of London, in the reign 
of Charles II., and the room translated from 
Cheapside to Gungrog had heard not Bow bells 
alone, but the loud laugh and the coarse jest of 
the “ Merry Monarch.” We have little doubt of 
this, and think it incumbent on the squire of 
Gungrog to keep every Oak-apple day, and 
every Lord Mayor's day, with true Guildhall and 
Gog and Magog hospitality. The 9th of Novem- 
ber, at Gungrog, should be especially dedicated 
to a baron of beef, huge custards, and loving 
cups, with “ no allaying Thames.” 

The Lord of Gungrog has told pleasantly 
enough, in a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages 
(printed for private circulation only), the story 
of his purchase ; and has sought with some skill 
to invest his Cheapside and Gungrog dining- 
room with kings and queens, and even Quakers, 
with King George III., Queen Charlotte, and the 
Barclays of Ure, with,— 


Pomps without guilt of bloodless swords and maces, 
Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces, 


with real lord mayors in every sense ; men like 
Sir Robert Clayton, Sir John Moore, Sir George 


mayors of London, of “credit and renown,’ 
between the Restoration and the Revolution. 
Mr. Morris Charles Jones shall now speak for 
himself. Lovers of old London localities will 
envy Mr. Jones, and find fault with what is 


ment :—‘ Since the Great Fire,” 
Lord of Gungrog, “it is believed that it can be 
| established, that the house on the other side of 
| the street, and immediately opposite Bow Church, 
| built by Sir Edward Waldo, and in recent times 
| No. 108, Cheapside, has been visited by six reign- 
jing sovereigns, from Charles II. to George III. 
/on the occasion of civic festivities, and for the 
| purpose of visiting the Lord Mayor’s show.” 
| Six visits from royalty on mayoralty occasions, 
/running over a celebrated century of English 
history, cannot fail to invest a room with a regal 
| halo of associations ; and Mr. Jones, of Gungrog, 
' can doubtless think down hours to moments with 
| pleasant turtle and turbot associations, varied 
|at times with banners and beef and men in 

armour, sheriffs, recorders and chaplains, City 
| sword-bearers, City marshalls, common criers, 
| City remembrancers, City barges, City chrono- 
logers, City architects, and even City poets, 
mixed with— 

Gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder, 





and wound up at last with town clerks and 
common serjeants of all ages and reputation for 
fair dealing and good living. 

Bat the associations connected with the “old 
oak panelling” at Gungrog, are by no means our 
sole or main inducement for this corporation of 
London ramble about festive doings in London 
proper; our business is mainly with the writer's 
belief that seventy-two pounds and a few 
shillings, and his own good sense and knowledge 
of art, have been the means of making him the 
happy possessor of a room lined with panels and 
cornices carved by the great Grinling Gibbons. 
Mr. Jones is indeed to be envied if this be the 
case ; but we doubt, however excellent the work 
may be, that Gibbons could possibly be the 
carver. In a long life—he was seventy-three 
when he died—his hands were never idle, and 
the known works from his hand will fully fill up 
all his years. 

Except in St. Paul’s, a crown and ecclesias- 
tical structure, be it remembered—not a corpo- 
rate one,—there is not a single certain example 
of Gibbons’s art to be seen in the City of London 
proper. Finally, let us observe that, on Mr. 
Jones’s assumption, Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. 
J. C. Robinson have been very remiss in suffering 
a genuine example of Gibbons’s skill to pass 
into private hands; but those gentlemen, we 
suspect, can well defend themselves in this 
instance from any alleged neglect of their duty 
to the Committee of Council on Education, or of 
remissness in catering for the requirements of 
the public museum at South Kensington. 





Tue Axsert InstiruTs, ep mettre ae 
repared by Mr. Scott have been approved, an 
fe is expected that the work will be commenced 

shortly. 





Waterman, Sir John Lawrence, Sir Thomas Blud- | 
worth, Sir William Hooker, Sir William Pritchard, | 
Sir Patience Ward, and Sir John Shorter, lord | 


called at times (improperly enough) improve- | 
writes the | 


MEDLAZVAL RESTORATIONS IN 
FLORENCE. 


FLorENcE, after the lapse of nearly two years 
since our last visit, seems improved in all that 
distinguishes and ever has distinguished her 
among Italian cities,—brilliant, beautiful, com- 
bining with happiest contrast the antique ma- 
jesty of the past with the refinements and 
animated life of the present. Whether the pro- 
ject for giving her the preference as the fature 
capital of united Italy be or be not carried into 
effect, we cannot doubt that an intellectual 
and social precedence, a hegemony (to use the 
favourite expression of Italian writers), will 
continue to be the rank awarded to, the honour 
deserved by, the “ Etrurian Athens ;’ and the 
politician or philanthropist may now find more 
interesting than ever the presented by 
her in the evidence therein afforded, that liberal 
institutions, by their natural action, tend to 
develop all that is wealthiest in national life ; 
that freedom of conscience and guaranteed 
liberty in every walk of social interests must 
unfailingly secure the atmosphere in which all 
energies will have their healthful growth,— 
the only atmosphere in which true progress be- 
comes possible. Rome and Florence are now 
the moral antipodes, the most striking examples 
| of opposite systems and their results within the 
geographically narrow bounds of the Alp- and 
sea-girt peninsula. 
| Anxious to secure the pleasure of a first view 
| by moonlight of the grandest public monument 
| brought to completion since our last visit here,— 
the Santa Croce facade,—we set out a few hours 
after our arrival; and from the opposite end of 
| the oblong piazza enjoyed to best advantage, 





| though the moon’s full face was at the moment 
partially overclouded, that noble example of the 
Tuscan Gothic, finished with such fine execution 
of details, so rich in its incrustation of coloured 
marbles, so harmonious in the blending of 
colour with form, of architecture with sculpture. 
Complete in all but the reliefs to occupy the 
tympana over the lateral doors, “‘ The Elevation 
of the Cross,” by Dupré, “The Vision of Con- 
stantine,” by Zocchi, and “ The Adoration of the 
Cross,” over the great portal, now represented 
by chiaroscuro copies in the place of those 
sculptures not quite ready for their destined 
location, this fagade has entailed an expense 
of 300,000 francs, therefore considerably 
above the estimated cost, 45,000 scudi. The 
heads, copied from Giotto, that stand in relief 
from gilt aureoles within quatrefoils round the 
archivolts of the portals, being the Saviour and 
Apostles, the principal Prophets and Patriarchs, 
enter well into the general design, and will bear 
examination, thanks to the merit of their artists. 
One must, however, regret that this splendid 
construction is but an adjunct, and serves 
merely to mask the front of an edifice whose 
exterior is otherwise plain even to sterility, 
whose modern campanile is utterly incongruous 
| and almost an eyesore in its opposition to that 
magnificent elevation beside which it stands. 
On the spacious piazza ir front is being pre- 
pared the basement for the monument of Dante, 
to be inaugurated on the occasion of the grand 
centenary celebration in the spring of next year, 
now a subject of universal interest for Florence, 
and the aim of many exertions undertaken in a 
patriotic—it seems also in a very liberal—spirit. 
Two weekly periodicals, one for the people, one 
for the more learned few, have been set on 
foot with a view to preparing and instructing 
the public mind as to the scope and morale of 
the proximate festival, as to all that concerns 
the altissimo poeta* individually, the age he 
lived in, the spirit or philosophy of his writings. 
A more important publication, described by the 
editors, Cellini & Ghivizzani, as a “ tribute 
from the nineteenth century to the poet of all 
centuries,” has been promised, but not yet com- 
menced, in a prospectus, containing the names 
of forty-five esteemed writers and the titles of 
the subjects severally chosen by them, all in 
reference to Dante, his age, the institutions, the 
social, moral, and religious condition of his 
time,—for volunteered contributions to a volume, 
the mere publishing costs of which (we learn 
from one of the editors) will be at least 
1,000 ducats. In that list we are glad to see 
such high names as Cesare Canter, Mamiani, 
Guerrazzi, and Tommaseo; in the subjects to be 
treated, such promising ones as, “ Dante and the 
Bible,’ “Dante and Shakspeare,” “Monastic 

poeta” —aline from the “Inferno,” 


*‘Onarate l’altissimo 
ac chiselled on the monument of Dante, at 
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Orders in the Age of Dante,” “Europe, from 
1250 to 1850,” “ The Fine Arts in relation to the 
Divine Comedy.” : 

We rejoiced to find, on revisiting that magni- 
ficent centre of Medieval art, the Or San Michele 
Church, that the project, entertained two years 
ago, of desecrating this edifice so far as to re- 
store it to its ancient condition as an open 
arcade, surmounted by two stories of building 
(once used for archives), and removing the 
superbly beautiful tabernacle of Orcagna from 
its aisle to some church where it might be better 
seen than at present, has not been carried out— 
is indeed abandoned. Or San Michele is again 
open for public rites, and devoutly attended by 
worshippers still attracted, as in olden time, by 
the reputation and sanctity of the Madonna, so 
splendidly enshrined in Orcagna’s structure ; the 
only noticeable result obtained by the works 
ordered here in 1862, being the restoration to 
view of four fresco figures, the Evangelists, not 
without superior merit, by Londini (called Jacopo 
il Casentino), between the intersecting ribs of a 
bay in the vaniting.* Revisiting the grand old 
basilica of S. Miniato, we found the restoration 
both of its interior and fagade now complete ; 
but the frescoes along both walls of the aisles, 
by Taddeo Gaddi and other masters (in great 


part obliterated), have not yet been touched, | ment where hangs a great bell, is still left. 
though destined (as we learn), for the restoring | 


process wherever their originals can be recog- 


. . - ~ . j 
nised with certainty. The mosaics on the front | 





up. Vast, lofty, magnificent, it seems the fitting 
scene for the gorgeous revels or high councils of 
the republican city. Though of immense scale, 
its roof is supported by no columns; but a single 
diametrical arch spans the whole width, resting 
on pilasters at opposite sides, and supporting 
alone the weight of the vaulting, divided into 
two ample bays with intersecting ribs, an effect 
of aerial loftiness singularly impressive being 
thus attained. Another smaller but stately 
room, whose walls are covered with painted 
shields, and with vault finely tinted in deep blue 
studded with gold stars, was the principal apart- 
ment of the hated Duke of Athens; and an 
epigraph, within the deep recess of one window, 


The first impression of Windermere is one 
which the traveller is not likely to forget. There 
is a sweet little modern-antique Anglo-Norman 
village in the foreground; a silver lake, richly 
wooded, half hid among hills of a dark purplish 
colour, in the distance, which overtop each other 
until the Cumberland mountains and the peak of 
the “ Mighty Helvellyn” are seen towering in 
bold relief against the horizon. Numerous vil- 
lages and cottages here and there gleaming 
amongst the exuberant foliage, impart an as- 
pect of domestic beauty to the unrivalled land- 
scape, and supply all that is necessary to com- 
plete the picture. 

The picturesque element in this English fairy- 





tells with patriotic pride how the municipality | 


land so strongly overshadows and dwarfs every 


had ordered the armorial escutcheons of that | other subject, that it will not be easy for us to 
defeated tyrant to be restored, 1861, though the | bear in mind the object we have always more or 
Florentine people had decreed that they should | less in view while travelling, viz., to obtain some 
be all effaced in 1343. Another curious part of | personal information concerning the condition of 
this interior is the high square tower, formerly | the people. The readers of the Bwilder have had 
divided into numerous small cells for prisoners, | abundant evidence for concluding that the moat 
one of which, corresponding to the first floor, is beautiful and romantic district of a country is 
shown as that where Niccolo de’ Lapi (the hero! not necessarily the most salubrious and healthy ; 
of Azeglio’s romance, and of local history at/ and, although we shall not be able to point to 
| the period of the siege in 1529) was confined. such flagrant cases of sanitary neglect in the 
| There is no trace of any ancient staircase, and Lake districts as we were unfortunately com- 
‘the division into chambers, up to the compart-  pelled to do in Buckinghamshire or Newcastle, 
| still we think that the few observations we have 

In respect to the restorations projected, but been able to make will not be altogether useless. 
not yet even commenced, in Florence, we must For one thing, these lovely lakes are very wet 
say “the greatest is behind ;” while the long- places, and, as all good meteorologists know, they 





and in the apse (the latter with the date 1297),| expected and much-discussed fagade of her are signalized by a rainfall which is beyond 
have been renovated, and their groundworks re- | cathedral remains in the state of asingle founda- comparison the heaviest in England, This fact 
gilded.t The old monastery is left still in a/| tion stone, buried beneath a platform of stairs; is of itself sufficiently interesting to admit of 


dilapidated state; whilst the public cemetery 
has been gaining over the platform-terraces on 
every side, besides lining the nave, aisles, and 


crypt, with its pavement of tombs; and beneath | 
the esplanade, where that majestic church-front | 


rises, so conspicuous from the city and the Arno, 
opens a spacious sepulchral vault, flanked by 
columns, with double staircase leading to it 
from the higher level. Besides the custede, the 

only person resident in the adjacent buildings is 

a priest, employed to celebrate daily a requiem 

mass in this basilica ; and that stately interior, 

all paved with tombstones, memorial crosses, | 
and other fanereal sculptures, many of them 

perpetually adorned by flowers and evergreens, 

now left to solitude save for funeral rites, and 

the occasional visits of those led by curiosity 

or piety to the deceased, — presents an aspect 

of forlorn solemnity that much enhances its | 
architectural effect. On the evening we entered 

it, a few mourners were kneeling or seated | 
motionless teside tombs, where lamps were lit, | 
and fresh flowers strewn. No sound broke the 

stillness, no taper burnt on the altars; and the | 
whole edifice seemed consecrated to the silent | 
memory of the dead. 

Another intelligent restoration of medizval | 
antiquity, that of the Bargello, or Palazzo Pre-| 
torio, is still in progress, as for the last three | 
years. That sternly picturesque building, | 
founded in the thirteenth century, but invested 
with its most distinctive features, by the archi- 
tecture of Agnolo Gaddi, about a century later, | 
impresses us, particularly in its interior, like a! 
romance in masonry, and seems to transport the | 
mind into another age. Walking through its | 
solemn halls and under its vaulted roofs, all 
emblazoned with painted heraldry, we may fancy | 
ourselves surrounded by the living and palpable | 
realities of the olden time, of the days when | 
Florence was a potent though indeed turbulent 
republic. The destination of this palace for a 
museum of Etruscan and medieval antiquities 
has been decided on, but not yet carried out ; its 
halls and corridors being still vacant: the resto- 
ration of architectural details and armorial 
paintings is almost complete, and all the un- 
sightly incumbrances in the form of partitions, 
by which the interior had been converted into a 
common prison, have been removed. Never have 
we seen a grander example of the Gothic in civic 
architecture than the great hall, the largest in 
this palace, hitherto divided into three stories of 
prison-rooms, with its fine old windows walled 

* This artist, who flourished about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, painted sixteen figures of Prophets 
and Patriarchs, Miracles of the Madonna, the Penitent 
Thief on the Cross, &c., on the walls of the same church, 
now much faded, and said by Vasari to have been “half 


spoiled,” even in his time. The other bays of the vault, 
eponehy once painted, are still covered with dingy white- 
was 








+ The mosaics of the apse, the Saviour, the bols of 
the Evangelists, the Vagie, tod the martyred cater St. 
Miniatus, have been su a restoration of some origi- 
nal earlier than the thirteenth century. Those on the 
facade, with another majestic figure of the Saviour, on a 
gold beekground, seem to belong to the same school and 


| though, indeed, much has been done in the way our devoting some consideration to the condi- 
| of collecting funds, and designing and criticising tions of existence in the Lake district. 

‘elevations. It is about a year since forty designs; At the same time we must not be supposed to 
were presented to the judgment of the appointed | be insensible to the natural beauty and grandeur 
committee, which deemed not one worthy of of the scenery. It is indeed impossible for an 
receiving the highest prize, or even any prize on Englishman not to feel proud of his native 
the highest category. This being the result, the country as he stands over the brink of Winder- 
committee has chosen ten architects of high mere, or climbs to the summit of Skiddaw 
repute for a new competition, with the intention or Helvellyn! A thousand associations arise 
of positively fixing upon the best among their to connect the romantic beauty with much that 
designs, to be presented in the next September, is memorab!e in English history ; with the super- 
for the long-delayed execution. Up to this day stitions of the ancient Druids; the Roman en- 
the collection has amounted to about 400,000f. ; | campments ; the Anglo-Saxon kings; the Norman 
about 1,200,000f. being the estimate of total Conquest; the wars with the Scotch; and, 
costs. Several of the Florentine nobility have ' finally, with the unfortunate fate of the last of 
given their co-operation, and collectors have the Earls of Derwentwater. Here we stand in 
plied their task in the different wards of the presence of the genius loci of some of England’s 
city on a regulated system. The design which greatest modern poets, of whom Southey and 
had most generally received the suffrages of the Wordsworth have found in the old picturesque 
public, before the competition of last year, was churchyards of the district their final resting- 
that by Matas, architect of the Sta. Croce facade ; | place ; and here, too, are the veritable scenes of 
but the judges did not take this into considera- | the labours of such philosophers as Dalton and 
tion, nor did that gentleman even compete Sedgwick, who endeavoured not unsuccessfully 
among theartists whose drawings were presented. | to educe from the chaos of physical phenomena 
Unfinished fagades remind us of the San Lorenzo | the true theories of a well-ordered and har- 
Chureh and its renowned chapels, with the monious universe. The stranger who traverses 
Medici monuments by Michelangelo, and the | these regions for the first time will be at no loss, 


splendid adornments of the tomb, in art of de- 
corative character. 


if he study the guide-books, to find such associa- 
Still, looking gloomy and tions recalled. Not to speak of Wordsworth’s 


unfinished in spite of its pomps and all the toil | admirable work on the scenery of the Lakes, we 


devoted to it, the gorgeous domed octagon over 


|the tombs of those grand-dukes is yet unpro- 


vided with the requisites for public worship ; but 
an altar, encrusted with pietra dura of the high- 
est price, is in preparation at the establishment 
for that species of workmanship, called “ Floren- 
tine Mosaic,” to be ultimately raised in the apse 
opposite the entrance of that sepulchral chapel, 
veritably “a pyramid of precious stones,” as 
Byron describes it. 








A RUN TO THE LAKES. 


It is one"of the inestimable blessings of our 
modern system of travelling that we can get to 
the country easier than our forefathers could. 
For example, a poor Londoner who is sick unto 
death of the dust in Piccadilly, or the liquid 
manure of Oxford-street,—who wishes to get out 
of the way of the metropolitan sewers or the 
metropolitan railways,—who is apprehensive of 
a cowp-de-soleil or a brain fever ; in one word, he 
who wishes to get out of London during the 
dog-days, will find it an agreeable change to do 
as we did a week or two ago,—take a run to the 
Lakes. It is possible to breakfast in London, 
leave Euston-square about nine o'clock, and, 
after travelling over some 300 miles of country, 
to dine about five at Windermere, in the county 
of Westmoreland ; in one of the nicest hotels in 
the north of England, in a cool, clear, bracing 
mountain atmosphere, and with a panorama 
spread out before the eye which recalls every- 
Thing that we can conceive of an earthly para- 

ise, 





have in this quarter such a prolific crop of guide- 
books that we seriously question if any place in 
all England—the metropolis excepted—could 
boast of a literature soextensive. To judge from 
its popularity and compact information, we may 
reasonably suppose that Black’s is the best for 
all practical purposes; still there is valuable 
stuff contained inthem all. Miss Martineau, it is 
worth mentioning, has written a rather attractive 
account of the scenery in which she loves to 
dwell; of which account we might have been better 
satisfied had it contained less of that ingenious 
lady’s peculiar opinions. For example, she tells 
the tourist “that he must spend a day on the 
mountains; and if alone, so much the better. 
If he knows what it is to spend a day so far 
above the every-day world, he is aware that it is 
good to be alone.” * To this doctrine we are 
afraid we must decidedly demur; since long 
experience has taught us that it is better to 
travel in pairs through all such unfrequented 
passes either in the English Lakes or over 
the Scottish Highlands. There is only one 
other little objection we must make to the 
guide-books. (in most of which, by the way, 
and as a matter of course, there are many 
scientific and even topographical inaccuracies), 
and that is the conceit of comparing the English 
Lakes with those of Switzerland and Italy. 
Thus Windermere is the English Zurich ; Der- 
wentwater is Lake Como; Ulleswater is Lucerne ; 
and soon. Such fanciful analogies can serve no 
good purpose. Those who know the continental 
lakes best will pronounce that neither in “ Lake, 








* “Complete Guide to the English Lakes,” p. 57. 
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alp, nor cloud,” to use Mr. Ruskin’s points, 
is there anything else than a very distant re- 
semblance. The geological character is dif- 
ferent ; the sky is very different ; the climate, 
of course, is entirely different. Equally out of 
place, in our opinion, is a comparison with the 
Scotch lochs, which are possessed of another and 
distinct order of grandeur. It is Pennant, the 
prince of tourists, who, if we recollect properly, 
somewhere very happily applies a story of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time to this very subject. Sir James 
Melville, the Scotch ambassador at the English 
court, was one day asked in a jesting manner by 
the Queen, whether he thought she was as hand- 
some as Mary Queen of Scots was reported to 
be? “Most gracious lady,” replied the wily 
statesman, “your majesty is the most beautiful 
woman in England; and my mistress is the 
most beautiful woman in Scotland!” 

It is often a matter of surprise on the part of 
travellers that the Lake district should be so 
destitute of those local traditions and ancient 
ballads with which the rest of the Border country 
is so profusely enriched. Southey tells us, indeed, 
by way of hypothesis, “that there is little or 
nothing of historical or romantic interest belong- 
ing to this region; for this part of the country 
was protected by the Solway and by its natural 
strength ; nor does it appear at any time after 


begins to pall even on the most voracious appe- | the rest of the building, and has to our taste 
tite. On the prineiple that “good wine needs | rather a clumsy effect. The interior is said to 
no bush,” we may safely assert that the English be handsome and commodious, consisting of a 
lakes require no extra-poetic stimulus to excite | tengo central aisle and two smaller ones, and the 
admiration. Even the most prosaic mind cannot | north-east corner contains a memorial window 
be unconscious of a certain awe and astonish-| of Wordsworth. Some of the older churches 
ment as he traverses those regions of floods and| are very poor structures, particularly that at 
volcanoes; and the true poet will, we suspect,| Wytheburn, hard by the Lake of Thirlmere, 
always feel that the task of connecting such| which is said to be one of the smallest 
mysterious operations of nature with the beauty churches in England; but it really possesses 
of the landscape or the course of human destiny |so very little of an ecclesiastical charac- 
is a task beyond the reach of our poetry, and | ter, that one may easily mistake it for a cottage 
perhaps of our philosophy.* of the better class, or, at the very most, a 

But to proceed. The ride from Windermere | school-house. It always occurs to us, regard- 
to Keswick—which is commonly accomplished | ing these little chapels scattered here and there 
by means of a mail-coach of the ancient type|in a mountain district and amidst a sparse 
and three stout horses harnessed abreast, as in | population, to wish that their founders had been 
the Paddington omnibuses—is one which may _ somewhat more liberal in the buildings as well as 
well excite the astonishment of even an Alpine | in the endowments. It should be remembered 
| traveller. In place of winding round the bases of | that as to inherent powers of support, they are 
| the mountains—like General Wade’s excellent | not to be compared with the lowly chapelle of 
military roads in the Scotch Highlands—it seems | the Mediaeval hermit, where prayers and bene- 
to have been abruptly led over the haunches of dictions were constantly required for travellers 
some of the lesser hills. Accordingly,the gradients | as well as natives. In Cumberland, we suspect, 
are in some places so steep as to be rather dan- the architectural student will find the very 





gerous, particularly at some of the narrow turn- | reductio ad absurdum of English ecclesiastical 
ings, such as at Smethwaite Bridge, about five | architecture: but we need not dwell on the sub- 
miles from Keswick. We may mention that the ject at present. As for the secular buildings, 


| Lakers are rather proud of their bridges. |the farm-houses and cottages we passed, they 


it became English to have been troubled with | “ Travellers who may not have been accustomed present externally no remarkable feature. They 


feuds. 


The inhabitants being left in peace, had | to pay attention to things so unobtrusive,” says are either built of the dark clay slate er green- 


therefore neither ballad heroes nor ballad poets, | Wordsworth, “will excuse me if I point out the | stone of the district; sometimes with dressings 


happy in having afforded no field for the one and | proportions between the span and elevation of of freestone in the higher types. 
But, | the arch, the lightness of the parapet, and the observe the buildings are rough cast ; sometimes 


no materials of this kind for the other.” 


Sometimes we 


with proper submission to so high an authority, | graceful manner in which its curve follows faith- the joints are neatly pointed; but more fre- 
we venture to doubt whether this be the true | fully that of the arch.’+ This may be a very quently the rough uneven edges of the untract- 


solution; and will continue to wonder that a 


region so naturally wild and romantic was abo- | 


riginally so barren of poetry and folk-lore. It 
was suggested to us that the whole thing may 
be accounted for by the destruction of the Der- 
wentwater family; for it would seem that all 
the poetry and traditions of a highland people 
must cling, like the lay of the last minstrel, to 
the parent stock of the great baron or the feudal 
chief. 
may even yet be relics of forgotten lays and 


mountain lyrics still floating about the region. | 
But Southey, unlike Sir Walter Scott, was not’ 
the man to collect them. We learned quite by | 
accident in Keswick, that a long Jacobite lament | 
on the gallant Earl of Derwentwater was orally | 
recited by an old woman in the neighbourhood 
till the day of her death ; and that a few stanzas | 
\The gate-posts are curious things. All the poet Gray pronounced it, “the Elysium of the 


are still remembered by a gentleman of that 
town who once had the good fortune to hear it. 
But if there is a lack of ancient poetry and 
tradition, it must be owned that the moderns 
have certainly done their utmost to supply the 
deficiency. The materials, to be sure, were rich 
and abundant; but the quarry, if we may use a 
professional metaphor, has been uncommonly 
well worked,—particularly on the upper beds. 


The fact is, the poets have fairly run riot in| 


these Elysian fields. There is scarcely a moun- 
tain, hill, or “pike;’ there is not a lake, a 
waterfall, or rivulet; we might almost say 
there is hardly a tree or rock, on which some of 
“the Lakers,” as Byron contemptuously styled 
them, have not contrived to affix their seal and 
superscription. Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Christopher North, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas 
de Quincey, Hartley Coleridge, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
Felicia Hemans, Elizabeth Smith, Miss J ewsbury, 
and a whole legion of minor poets, whose very 
names would require a catalogue, have here 
succecded, to a greater or less extent, in giving 
to their “airy nothings” 


** A local habitation and a name.” 


Perhaps we shall be told that the gods have 
not made us poetical when we state, that in our 
opinion, even the master-minds do not show to 
the best advantage. We must own, that we 
got rather tired of Southey’s hexameters and 
Wordsworth’s pastorals, when studying them, as 
the geologist would say, in situ. As for the 
smaller minstrels who have chirped so melo- 
diously on the margin of Grassmere or Butter- 
mere, their rhymes are, for the most part, so 
ligentious and their apostrophes so exaggerated, 
as to overpower and obliterate whatever mean- 
ing they might have otherwise possessed ; and 
they are therefore altogether destructive of the 
effect which they were intended to produce. 
Besides, it is rather a hard task on the weary 
traveller to be told and expected to recollect the 
names of all the poets who have composed sonnets 


If we suppose this to be the case, there | 





in praise of this lake or of that waterfall! And 
the truth is, the mere description of external 
nature, however life-like and beautiful, soon 


| Penrith. 


poetical description, and it is almost lite- able building materials are left to face the wea- 
rally true—the lines of the ertrados and ther without any finishing. A very common 
entrados, or of the roadway and archway, seem form of chimney-pot, we may mention, consists 
to be drawn from the same centre, and somewhat in the odd-looking combination of four slates 


‘resemble the construction of a tubular drain with mitred ends: quite an episcopal chimney- 


“e 


or sewer. We need not point out that “such pot! There are very few thatched cottages in 
unobtrusive things” are very difficult to get the district, a circumstance which is doubtless due 
across; and, indeed, as we have said, they are to the abundance of the different sorts of slate. 
not unfrequently dangerous. | At Dunmail Raise, on this road—remarkable 
As we go jolting along this mountain pass, we as the grave of the last of the Cumbrian kings 
have time to observe the “ drystone dykes” or | —just before we reach Thirlmere, we cross the 
fences of the fields and enclosures. These are | boundary line between Westmoreland and Cum- 
all constructed with the peculiar clay slate of | berland. A few miles farther on, after crossing the 
the district; and one curious feature they pos- | Naddle valley, the matchless glories of Derwent- 
sess ig the sloping, flat-arched appearance of the water and Bassenthwaite Lake burst into view ; 
coping, arising from the necessity of laying the | and here we reach the picturesque market-town 
stones on the angle of their natural cleavage, of Keswick, at once the centre and the metro- 
thus producing a very pretty naturalistic effect. polis of the Lake district ; and, as we believe the 


landed proprietors in the south of England know | North.” : 
to their cost the difficulty and expense of pro-| Here we shall take a rest; or, rather, give 
viding substantial and durable gate-posts, par- | our readers a rest for a day or two. 
ticularly if the boys in the village are fond of | 
swinging on the gates, after the model of Gains- | 
borough’s celebrated picture. But in the Lake 
district there is no difficulty. The purpose is | 
served by a heavy monolith of clay-slate, for the | FORESHIRE. th 
most part undressed, varying from 2 in. to 4 in. A CORRESPONDENT to be relied on, writing from 
thick, and the breadth of the section of the wall | Ilkley, in the West Riding, the Alicana of the 
with the hinges sometimes batted in and some- | Romans (where a Roman altar and the remains 
times fastened through with a bolt and nut. of forts were found years ago) writes,—‘ Here, 
Many elegant and some common-place Villas 12 this out-of-the-way corner of the world — 
adorn the base of the mountains and the margin for we are a long journey from York—we have 
of the Lakes, of which we pass in succession | fallen upon the remains of three ancieut crosses. 
Windermere, Rydal Water (where Wordsworth They are standing erect on the south side of 
is buried), Grassmere, and Thirlmere or Leathes the churchyard, exposed to the tender mer- 
Water. Some of the churches are rather pre-| cies of all passers-by, and to the drippings 
tentious modern buildings, particularly that of from the overhanging trees. They are carved 
St. Mary Ambleside, which was completed and | out of the sandstone abounding in the neigh- 
consecrated by the Bishop of Chester in 1854. | bourhood, a coarse-grained perishable mate- 
It stands near the centre of the valley, a little | rial, and they look as if rapidly melting 
to the west of the town, and is built of the dark away even beneath one’s gaze. We had pre- 
green stone of the neighbourhood. But the/ viously bought a photograph of the crosses, 
spire is of freestone, and the mullions of the judging from which, I expected to find them im 
windows, the copings of the buttresses, and the @ much better state of preservation ; so that, I 
doorways, are also faced with the same material. a can, ot Pons 8 nae 8 — 
i i ro ion to’ . Was en, they will soon vanish a > 
a Sabie some speedy method of protecting them 
* We quote a single stanza from Coleridge, which is be adopted. They ought to have some shelter 
worth a cartload of the commonplace st one meets with | from the weather, as well as a railing all round 
oo eee — Saher A Thought | to keep off injuries, wilful or accidental. I do 
4 - i s : not see how it is to be managed, but something 
WB cheers apr mn a rine ought to be done, and quickly too, to preserve 
‘ these interesting relics. Ilkley church was 








ANCIENT CROSSES AT ILKLEY, 








And flashing forth unsteady light © L 3 
From stern Blencathra’s skyey height, lengthened, and the chancei built, some two 
_ cra trine wenn 5 years since. The ancient stones of which I am 

ea e m in i ; : 

They bind the earth and sky together ; speaking are rectangular columns tapering to 

But, oh! the sky and all its forms how quiet. |= (the top, not with cross-heads like those at 

The things that seek the earth, how full of ~~ Monasterboice: and are covered with knot and 

2 ied , . ae 
an sae sien ts oo eee | scroll work, including some human figures. : 

Saddleback, we may mention, is a hill of the daw : t's letter to the 
range, which overlooks the valley of Threlkeld, about | We = pe a gy ¥ . at ne endens 

2,800 feet in altitude. Its original and British name is attention ‘ incumbent and ch } 

Blencathra, The modern pseudonym arises from its pecu- | of Iikley in the first place ; and of all who are 

liar shape when viewed from the neighbourhood of  jnterested in the preservation of our national 

| antiquities, in the second. 


t “ Scenery of the Lakes,”j 
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ANDREW'S, HILLINGDON.—-Plan. 








INDICATIONS OF HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


Tue death-rate at this time of the year should 
be carefully watched, especially when we con- 
sider the peculiar nature of this year’s summer. | 
In the second week of August the number of 
deaths in the metropolis over the average was | 
63,—not a large number, certainly, when the | 
immense extent of the population is taken into | 
consideration. The deaths from diarrhoea were 
228; and there were 22 deaths from cholera. | 
It is worth while to consider the large number | 
of deaths from diarrhoea which have occurred in | 
the eastern districts of London, for instance. In | 
Shoreditch there were 18 deaths; in Bethnal- | 
green, 9; Whitechapel, 10; in St. George’s-in- 
the-East,9; in Stepney, 6; in Mile-end Old-town, 
13; and in Poplar, 11: in all 76 deaths from 
diarrhcea ; and it is to be observed that of the 
228 deaths throughout the whole metropolis 
from diarrhoea, there were only 24 adults, and 
all the remainder were infants. 

As a natural result of bad sanitary and other 
conditions, we find the deaths from diarrhoea 
large in some other districts. For example, 
there were 11 deaths in Lambeth, 13 in Green- 
wich, and 10 in Islington. The last-named 
parish, and, in fact, all the other places in which 
these deaths occur, should be carefully watched 
from week to week. 

In addition to sanitary matters, the effect of 
meteorology on health is a matter which deserves 
far more study than it has yet obtained. Dr. 
Dundas Thomson—that able and active worker 
for the public good, and whose loss we deplore,— 
amongst his numerous and varied pursuits, 
earnestly directed his attention to this subject ; 
and a section of the Manchester and Salford 
Association has done much in this way ; but 
co-operation, and a central deposit where the 
reports could be classified and reduced to order, 
are still greatly needed. The inquiry should be 
divided into the following heads :—1. The me- 
teorology of districts. 2. Influence of atmosphe- 
ric changes upon disease. 3. Comparison between 
the health of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, &c., &c., and the various 
London districts, as regards diarrhea. It was 
observed, as far back as 1859—and the fact has 
since been in the main ¢onfirmed—that this 
complaint increases with the rise and fall of 








‘the temperature. When the temperature first | 


rises above 60 degrees, the great impulse is 
given to this disease; and it is when the tem- 
perature remains long above that point, that a 
great number of cases of diarrhoea may be ex- 
pected. Generally true as this is, it should not 
be forgotten that in all kinds of weather this 
disorder is rendered more fatal by sanitary neg- 
lects, and by a want of proper attention to food 
and clothing. We shall, as time passes on, increase 
and improve in this and other kinds of know- 
ledge which affect not only human health, but 
also that of animals required for food. We have 
always had faith that ere long we shall acquire 
the means of discovering, in a tangible shape, 
those conditions of the atmosphere which pro- 
duce disorders ; and we are glad to see seve- 
ral indications of this: for, although men of 
science may be exploring other fields, their 
painstaking observation leads to the improve- 
ment of instruments, and affords hints to those 
who would fain be able to see the peculiarities 
of variously polluted atmospheres. As an in- 
stance, for five years a discussion has been going 
on respecting the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion. One of the last and most interesting papers 
on this subject, is by M. Pouchet. In connexion | 
with this discussion, M. Coste, after stating that | 
when a certain quantity of hay was left to 
macerate in the water, a pellicle was found on 
the surface, asserted that that did not generate 
monads, vibrios, or bacterias,—all animalcules as 
M. Pouchet affirmed,—because these infusoria 
made their appearance in the liquid before the 
pellicle was found. To this M. Pouchet replies, 
that the latter is the real generator, but that 
some infusoria do make their appearance in the 
water before the pellicle. The inference, how- 
ever, which M. Coste draws from this, M. 
Pouchet declares to be erroneous, A meadow is 
but an immense field of maceration, where in- 
calucable legions of infusoria pullulate. Their 





this way is very small in comparison with the 
animalcules issuing from the proligerous stroma, 
M. Pouchet advances several arguments which 
strongly support his theory, and which have 
much interest ; but our present object is more 
especially to direct attention to the marvellous 
nature of the observations which have been made 
during the investigation of this matter by the 
Parisian naturalists, by means of the microscope. 
M. Pouchet reminds M. Coste of the peculiarities 
and appearance of those living creatures which 
are far more minute than the finest grain of 
sand to be found on the seashore. 





HILLINGDON NEW CHURCH. 


Tue new church of St. Andrew, Hillingdon, 
the foundation stone of which was recently laid, 
is situate in the parish of Hillingdon, adjoining 
the township of Uxbridge, Middlesex, and is 
being erected on a very eligible site, close to the 
main road to London. The principal material 
of the walls is brick, procured from the locality, 
and of two colours, the yellow pavior bricks used 
for the surface work, and the best red kiln-burnt 
bricks for patterns and a portion of the quoins; 
the remainder, as well as such parts as were 
necessarily of stone, being from the Box quarries. 
The way in which these materials are employed 
can be judged of better by a reference to our 
engraving than by any mere description. The 
tower is placed at the end of the south aisle, 
and on the south side of the chancel, its lower 
part serving as a vestry. It is surmounted by a 
broach spire of oak shingles, ranged in horizon- 
tal bands, and having lucarnes upon the cardinal 
faces. The general arrangement of the building 
is shown on our ground plan, the accommodation 
being for about 700 persons. The total cost is 
expected to be about 8,0001., and the fund is 
chiefly raised by voluntary subscription. The 


eggs and kysts or chrysales stick to the stems , Chancel, however, is to be erected as a memorial 
and leaves of the graminaceous plants that con- to a lady, by her sister, who has also promised 
stitute hay, and may produce animalcules almost | Stained glass for the east window, &c. The font 
as soon as the latter are put into the water.* So. will be given by the Vicar, the Rev. R. Croft ; 
far, then, there is no great difference between | @nd the pulpit and lectern by the contractors. 
these conflicting authorities, except that M. | The church is expected to be finished in the 
Pouchet says the number of infusoria created in| May of next year. The architect is Mr. G. G. 





* Have not the animalcules generated in hay something 
to do with the production of “ hay fever?” 


Scott ; and the builders are Messrs. Fassnidge & 


Son, of Uxbridge, who have contracted for the 
whole of the work. 
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MORE INDUCEMENTS FOR ART 
WORKMEN. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


We would point out, in case the advertise- 
ment should escape notice, that the council of 
the Architectural Museum offer a first prize of 
201. for the best, and a second prize of 10l. for 
the next best carving of a pulpit panel in oak, 
the subject being “The Good Samaritan,” exe- 
cuted in relief, architecturally treated, and with 
appropriate mouldings. Note: The use of sand- 
paper will be considered as 8 disqualification for 
the prizes. They also offer a first prize of 10l. 
for the best, and Mr. H. Heather Bigg offers a 
second prize of 5l. 5s. for the next best repro- 


duction in silver, on a reduced scale, of a cast in | looked at this very important matter from a} 
the Architectural Museum collection represent- | limited point of view; but if it should be shown | 


ing a group of leaves. The special object of this 
prize is to encourage hand-tooling or chasing. 

A prize of 101., given by the Ecclesiological 
Society and Mr. Beresford Hope, is offered for a 
small rosette, executed in transparent enamels 
on silver. The colours are to be of not less than 
nine separate tints. The silver need not be sunk 
to a depth of more than 1-30th of an inch. 
Another prize of 101., given by Mr. Ruskin, is 
offered for a similar rosette, executed in opaque 
enamels on a ground of copper; the copper to 
be hollowed to the depth of not less than 1-16th 
of an inch, and the metal surfaces to be fire- 
gilt. It is to be hoped that some of our art- 
workmen will go in for these premiums, deter- 
mined to win; not doing what they may think 
just enough, but everything possible. Any 
man of ability who does so, and produces a really 
good thing, may depend on its leading to ad- 
vancement. 

The specimens will remain the property of the 
art-workmen or their employers, and will be 
exhibited. 

The advertisement will show where more 
precise particulars of the competition may be 
obtained. 





CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE PRIME 
OF LIFE. 


In submitting a list of candidates for election 


into the Infant Orphan Asylum, at Wanstead, an | 


account is given of the causes of death and the 
pursuits in life of the fathers of the children for 
whom admission is sought. From this we gather 
some idea of the overwhelming majority of fatal 


cases of consumption in the prime of life. In| 


the paper referred to, there are given the names 
and other particulars of the fathers of 118 chil- 
dren. Of these, 34 are reported to have died of 
consumption, 15 of disease of the heart, and 10 
of fever,—in all from these causes, fifty-nine, or 
about half the number of deaths. And it is 
worth while to notice the pursuits of those who 
have died from the first and most extensive 
cause, and consider to what extent the fatal 
result has been produced by sedentary occupa- 
tions, the ill effect of which has been increased 
by unwholesome shops, offices, &c. The subject 
is well worth far more extended inquiry than we 
can make at present; but believing, as we do, 
with some medical men, that consumption is 
much more affected by impure air and imperfect 
ventilation than has been generally supposed, we 
but glance at the subject, in the hope that it 
may lead to more extensive inquiry into this 
matter than is within the means of the present 
writer. Of those thirty-four deaths, there were two 
of saddlers ; two of mercantile clerks; a baker 
and confectioner, boot-tree maker, surgeon, soli- 
citor’s clerk, draper, clerk to a proctor, butcher, 
solicitor’s managing clerk, Trinity pilot, two 
builders, bank clerk, an accountant, chief com- 
missioner of gold mines in the Brazils, inn- 
keeper, statuary, secretary to gasworks, inspec- 
tor of insurance agents, Government engineering 
clerk, mercantile clerk, warehouseman, another 
clerk, a machinist, a plumber and glazier, silver- 
smith’s assistant, commercial clerk, sergeant- 
major in the army, another commercial clerk, a 
merchant's clerk, and a lay vicar at a cathedral. 

It is worth while to notice that no less than 
fourteen of the above number come under the 
class of clerks, secretaries, and such like. 

Of those who died of disease of the heart 
there were two clergymen, a surgeon, a house 
decorator, a cheesemonger, a grocer, a banker's 
clerk, a law stationer and accountant, a master 
law-writer, clerk at a railway terminus, an 
organist and professor of music, a harness- 
maker, surveyor, bank clerk, and farmer. 

Of those who died of fever, there were a clerk 
at the General Post Office, a warehouseman, an 


artist, a clerk of the Bank of England, school- 
master at a reformatory, ribbon warehouseman, 
an officer of Inland Revenue, a chemist, and a 
schoolmaster. 

Next in order of fatality is bronchitis, to which 
four deaths are attributed. Of the other causes 
of death there are—cancer, paralysis, drown- 
ing, epilepsy, sudden death, accident, cold, and 
other fatal causes; but in no case are there 
/more than one, two, or three deaths from any 
}one especial cause, except in the instances 
| already mentioned,—a circumstance which seems 
| to show that, as regards the death of male 
adults in the prime of life, consumption, heart- 
|disease, and fever are the most dangerous 
}enemies we have to contend with. We have 





|by more extensive statistics that our remarks 
are right, they should lead to inquiries which 
would have useful and practical results. 








THE IMPROPER MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


THERE can be no doubt that while neglected 
drainage and other evil sanitary conditions kill 


‘ledge of the laws of health also destroy multi- 
tudes. In the nursing and rearing of children old- 
fashioned notions prevail. Fortunately some of 
these are passing away; but, in the meanwhile, 
their observance is attended with mischief and 





| thousands, bad management and want of know- | 


COUNTRY HOMES FOR ARTISANS. 


By the Great Eastern Metropolitan Extension 
Act, which has recently become law, the company 
undertakes to run a train from Edmonton and 
Walthamstow to Liverpool-street, in the City, 
every morning before seven o'clock, and back 
again every evening at six o'clock, as may be 
most convenient for artisans, mechanics, and 
labourers, at a charge of not above a penny per 
journey; but they are not to be compelled to 
issue such tickets for a less period than one 
week, nor without reasonable satisfaction that 
applicants are of the working classes, for which 
|they may demand name and address of both 
| applicant and employer ; and in case of accident, 
the company are not to be liable to any claim 
for cbmpensation for injury of passengers beyond 
l. This arrangement will afford an oppor- 
|tunity of testing the possibility of providing 
homes for the working classes away from the 
smoke and overcrowding of London; and we 
hope that the occasion will not be lost sight of, 
and that by one means or another, and with 
the opening of the City terminus, there may be 
a number of suitable dwellings erected, affording 
accommodation to families at the rent of from 
'4s. to 5s. a week each. The price of land at 
Edmonton and Walthamstow at present should 
not prevent this from being easily carried out. 











THE ACCIDENT ON THE NORTH 





d LONDON RAILWAY. 
| danger. 


The medical attendants of the large masses of; Wirnovr wishing to say anything which may 
\the industrious and poorer classes know the bias the verdict of the jury that has been em- 
difficulty of getting the plainest rules attended panelled to inquire into the cause of this re- 
to; and the physicians at the Children’s Hospital, | markable accident, we will glance at some of the 
Great Ormond-street, could make curious revela- points of the evidence, which are not only curious 
tions as to the food which is given to sick chil- but also well worthy of attention. 
dren. Matters which the strongest stomach! The explosion took place at the Camden Sta- 
could not well digest are given to delicate in- tion, and the ponderous locomotive was precipi- 
fants: there is loss of life_by the narcotic pre- | tated from the viaduct on to the ground below. 
parations which are administered to promote The fireman was found in a dying state not far 
quietness: infants sucking at the breast are sup- from the scene of the accident. 
plied with draughts of porter, or drops of gin; Robert Grey, the foreman of the locomotive 
and we know of cases in which children have shop of the North London Railway, stated before 
been actually dwarfed in growth by such vile the coroner, that the engine which exploded 
practices. Some children are kept at the breast (No. 4) was about ten years old; and the com- 
until they are two years and sometimes three | pany had ten other engines of the same age and 
| years of age, when this their chief supply of food class. In reply to the coroner, this witness said 
_ becomes poison. In times of sickness, the direc- that he had never seen an accident of this de- 
_ tions of the medical attendant are oftenneglected; | scription before; nor could he account for it. 
and, in a spirit of mistaken kindness, things are The engine was thoroughly repaired and tested 
given to sick children which are perfectly pre-| two years ago: the engines were not examined 
posterous; but the canse of the consequent more than once in two years. This engine had 
aggravation of the disease is too often not | not been often under repair. He had examined 
known to the medical adviser. An idea that | the engine and found no defects in the structure. 





it is cruel to apply mustard poultices, blisters, 
&c., causes these applications when ordered, to 
be often so long delayed, or so ill-applied, that 
inflammation has got a-head and it is impos- 
sible to save life. 

By the manner in which many children are 
clad danger is caused in this uncertain climate. 
Even with some to whom the cost is not much a 
matter of consideration, it is customary to leave 
a large pari of the shoulders and chest of their 
children, as well as their lower limbs, exposed ; 
and in this way is produced the germ of fatal 
diseases. When serious attacks of cold have 
resulted from such treatment, the chest is often 
covered with flannel; but it does not seem to be 
generally known that for the protection of the 
lungs the careful covering of the back between 
the shoulders is of quite as much importance. 

Except amongst the most careless of mothers, 
it is usual to contrive somehow a bath for the 
infant every day ; but when the child has grown 
to be about seven or eight years old, this healthy 


We know the difficulty which there is to dowhat 
is right im this way in thousands of the homes of 
the very poorest classes; but proper care in 
keeping the skin clean is far too often neglected, 
when by a little contrivance and trouble this 
important means of health might be made avail- 
able. The same may be said about the clothing 
of children, a great portion of which is often 
left unwashed for weeks together. Sometimes 
it is allowed to wear away without the applica- 
tion of soap at all; and itis by no means uncom- 
mon to hear persons say, when choosing dresses, 
&c., for the children,—“ Let me have some- 
thing dark that will hide the dirt.” With a 
supply of untainted air, well washed skins and 
clothing of proper form, and a judicious supply 
| of food, we should not have one half of the pre- 
| Sent extent of mortality amongst children. 








practice is neglected, and only the face and |i 
hands are washed, except on rare occasions. | i 


| The inner copper fire-place had given way. The 
top stays were broken, and the rest was blown 
through to the copper. Notwithstanding this 
evidence, the witness says, that when the stays 
were examined two years ago, they were sound, 
and so they are now. At the back of the fire- 
box, there was a small star-crack that was 
repaired, and a copper patch put upon it, which 
is there now. 

Mr. Adams, the locomotive superintendent, 
reported that he was well acquainted with the 
No. 4 engine, and was not aware of any defects 
in it. He, however, added that “he had ex- 
amined the engine since the accident : one side 
of the fire-boxr was torn away from the back and 
top sides.” He could notsee any thinning of the 
metals to account for the accident. The thick- 
ness of the fire-box plates varies from three- 
eighths to half an inch: this was originally 
three-eighths, and it was worn away one-sixteenth. 

If in some locomotives it is considered necessary 


explosion ; but 
box gave, the water would rush in and cause the 
accident. This gentleman denied that the en- 
gines on the North London line do double the 
work of those on other lines. He reported that 
the average working is about sixteen hours per 
day, but that this engine had not run for sixteen 
hours per day for ten years. She had ran about 
291,508 miles. This enormous quantity of work 
for a single engine to perform will surprise 
many. 

There can be little doubt that this venerable 
engine has been over-worked; and Mr. Adams 
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himself acknowledges that “ it is heavy work for 
the working parts of the engines: our work is 
heavier than on the North-Western or Great 
Western Railways.” A juror remarked, that he 
would not like to stand upon an engine that 
was five years of age, far less ten. 

Old engines and, in fact, those of moderate age, 
should be inspected more frequently than once 
in two years, especially those in which thin 
plates are used ; and were the whole system of 
railway management brought under public con- 
sideration, it would be an important question 
whether the periodical inspection of engines, on 
the good condition of which the public safety so 
much depends, should be entrusted to the ser- 
vants of the companies themselves, and not 
rather to independent officials. This will be 
objected to in consequence of the expense ; but 
it may, however, be worth while to consider 





next the basin has been finished with wrought 
stone, water-tight : the side to the north, distant 
60 ft., is faced with the rough stone from the 
buildings of the old gunpowder magazine. There 
is some discussion about the possibility of placing 
one dock inside the other, as in some of the 
Russian arsenals, by which mode the level of the 
platform of the inner dock is considerably higher 
than that of the outer. Then there is a differ- | 
ence of opinion as to whether the dock should | 
ran north and south, parallel with the Hamoaze, | 
or at right angles with that harbour, like those | 
already constructed inside the basins both at | 
Devonport and Keyham. 








| 
; 
A HINT TO PARLIAMENT MEN. 


WE would say a word in season to members of 


whether the saving on the cost of accidents, and | both Houses who are wandering in search of 


the increase of the number of passengers who 
would be attracted by the greater safety, would 
not cover the cost of doing what is right. 








| 


}renewed health and strength over their own | 
broad acres, or travelling by steamships or by | 
jrail to distant climes: especially, however, to 
| those who are enjoying their ease at home. Let 
|them remember that there is great work to be 
jdone in rural districts. The game preserves | 


whole of these stages or stories are decorated 
with Gothic areading and crocketed pediments. 
The remarkable slenderness of this tower, in pro- 
portion to its height, makes it somewhat resemble 
that of St. Benigne, at Dijon, but the latter is 
constructed of wood and this is of stone. 

The cathedral is also a new edifice of large 
dimensions, in the Roman style of architecture, 
entered by a flight of nearly forty steps. It has 
no feature worth noticing. 





CHARITABLE COMMITTEES AND 
ARCHITECTS. 


Dip you, Mr. Editor, take a peep at one of the 
competition advertisements in the last number 
of your paper, wherein a certain party, calling 
themselves charitable trustees (Oh, shades of 
architects gone, that architects present should 
throw themselves upon such charity!), after 
describing the ground in yards, and saying that 
the church should accommodate 1,000 pcrsons 
comfortably, and not cost more than 5,0001., ask 
for five drawings, also an estimate of the cost, 
for which 501. will be given to the lucky compe- 


DRUIDICAL FESTIVAL AT LLANDUDNO, | have interest, and so have the gardens and the | titor whose design best meets with the chari- 


THE pavilion of the Eisteddfod, and the stone 
circle of the Gorsedd, have this year been erected 
at Llandudno. The pavilion is octagonal, and 
occupies an area of about 4,000 square yards. It 
is covered with felt ; and in its construction there 
has been used 6,000 cubic ft. of wood, 5 tons 
of iron, 4,500 yards of felt, 250 yards of calico for 
windows, and as much red cloth for first-class 
seats. Mr. Pritchard is the contractor, and Mr. 
G. Felton the architect; both of Llandudno. 
The ancient Gorsedd, for conferring the bardic 
degrees of ovate, bard, and druid, for prose, 
poetry, and religion, consists of a circle of twelve 
stones, and a central slab, table, altar, or “stone 
of power,” erected on four other stones, and 
called the throne. ‘‘ Other three stones run out | 
of the circle, towards the east,” and are supposed | 
to form, with the throne, or central one, the | 
following geometrical and once highly sacred | 


symbol :— 


/\\ | Paris to Calais, and ninety-one miles distant honest, certainly ; not to say charitable. 


woods ; but it would be well to look at the ham- | 
| lets and villages where the working men and | 
| women live ;—to inquire in the villages how the | 
|manure of all kinds can be removed, so that it 
_may be beneficial to the land and not injurious 
to human life;—to study if villages could be 
supplied with good water at a cheap rate. Much 
good might be done in this way to man as well 
|as to beasts. There is also a quantity of human 
game in the rural districts to be hunted up, and 
the amount of labour necessary for this purpose 
would be well repaid by the results. Schools, 
therefore, and other institutions of an improving 
nature, should be watched by Parliament men 
during the recess; nor should farmhouses and 
the general drainage of the land be neglected. 
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ARRAS. 
Tuis fine old city, now on the railway line from 


from the latter, is rarely visited by English | 


| tourists; yet it has some interesting and sin- | 


which very much resembles the Government’s | 
broad arrow (in this case pointing, as it were, to | 
the centre of the circle) ; and it is a curious fact 

that the ancient Gorsedd formed the Parliament, 

whence the laws, emanating from the theocratic 

throne of the oracle, were promulgated. The 

bardic circle, or ancient House of Lords, as it 

were, is surrounded by an iron railing, “to 

protect its sacredness against the intrusion of 
the uninitiated multitude,’—the mere ‘ Com- 

mons.” The North Wales Chronicle, to which we 

are indebted for the description whence we ex- | 
tract these particulars, states that the object of | 
this annual festival is “to excite mentality.” It | 
is said to have been annually held, for 1,200 
years, “in the face of the Sun and the Eye of 
Light.” 





NEW DOCKS. 

Tue large timber-dock, at Hartlepool, in 
connexion with the West Hartlepool Com- 
pany, has been completed, and the water 
run into it, in the presence of numerous 
spectators. The dock is about three acres in 
extent, and connects the former dock with the 
large pond at the north of the Slake. The 
engineer was Mr. R. Murray, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Bell & Mitchell, of West Hartle- 

l.——-The foundation-stone of the docks at 
ubberston, Milford Haven, has been laid with | 
some ceremony. Hubberston docks will contain 
a dry and graving dock, 420 ft. long by 60 ft. | 
wide, and the enclosed waters of Hubberston 
Pill will farnish an area of ten acres below the 
present opening bridge, in which vessels of the 
greatest burthen may float and come alongside 
the quays, while about twenty-two acres of water 
area above the bridge will be available for craft 
of a smaller tonnage.——-By the report of the 
select committee on dock accommodation at 
Devonport and Keyham, it appears that some of 
the witnesses think that two additional first- 
class docks are required here ; others think three. 
The south basin, 7 acres 32 perches, has, during 
the last year, been deepened 6 ft.: it is now 
25 ft. deep, but it can be deepened by pumping 
to 28 ft. The north basin, 5 acres, is being 
enlarged in a northerly direction to, say, 10 
acres. The side of the northern boundary-wall 





gular monuments well worth viewing. The most 
important are certainly the town-hall, and the | 
place where it stands, called the Petite-place. | 
This latter is remarkable, for the three sides of 
the parallelogram, being built on arcades, the 
columns of which, about 9 feet high, are all 
monoliths, diminish from the middle towards the 
base as well as towards the cap: in fact, they 
are of English rolling-pin form. 

The houses built upon them are mostly narrow 
fronted, with gables, all of the same design. 

Adjoining is another open place, called La 
Grande-place, also having three of its sides built 
on similar arcades, but the houses here have not | 
the same regularity of frontage. 

From the restoration of the Hétel de Ville, | 
the additions made and making to it, as well as 
the erection of a new church, nearly finished, | 
and the completion of an elaborate chapel, Arras 
must be a wealthy city; and of these operations 
M. Gligny, architect, has the direction. 

In the fagade of the Hétel de Ville, the great 
bay window and its balcony are renewed in its 
sculpture with extreme delicacy. Behind this, 
new erections of some extent have been added 
in the style of the Renaissance, with an almost | 
overdone profusion of sculptured details. A 
similar addition to the right is intended, and 
tenders are invited, not to exceed 271,000 francs. | 

The Chapel of the Holy Sacrament, by the | 
architect Gligny, has been finished and opened | 


|for public service. Externally it has no par- | 


ticular feature, excepting that a somewhat | 
heavy spire, crocketed, is perched upon eight | 
remarkably slender columns. The high altar, 
in the interior, is of the richest Gothic, the, 
stonework being almost carved as lace. To the 
chapel is attached a convent for fifty ladies of | 
good birth, some of whom are constantly at 
prayer, night and day, without intermission. 

Near the Porte Napoleon, in the street leading | 
from the railway station, M. Gligny is construct- | 
ing a new church called the Ursulines’. The 
tower and church are completed as far as the 
stonework. The tower or spire is about 120 feet | 
high, and as narrow, almost, as an obelisk, con- 
structed in eight stories, including the pinnacle. | 
The lower six stages are square, whence they | 
become round: at the angles are placed large | 
carved-emblems of lions, tigers,and others. The | 


{ 





| fearfal. 


table approval of the charitable trustees. Why 
need architects now complain of not getting rich 
with such charitable means thrust upon them 
to become so? But this is the old complaint. 
Hearken to what follows, youthful T squares. 
The charitable trustees “will not necessarily 
employ you, but will be disposed to treat with 
you for that purpose,” whatever that may 
threaten. Listen, farther. What rewards are 
the so-called unlucky T-squares (qy.) to re- 
ceive? Why, this? Their drawings “ will be 
returned by the usual conveyances, but the 
charitable trustees will not be responsible for 
their safe delivery, nor for any payment to the 
owners in respect of such plans, or of the adop- 
tion of any part of any of them in the erection of the 
church.” Do my wits deceive me? Is it possi- 
ble that the charitable trustees intend picking 
out from one design (of course presuming they 
receive any) the tit-bits that may tickle their 
fancy, and adding them to another? Very 


Srp. 








INSTRUCTION IN BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 


Owrne to the trades’ unions, building work- 
men have become totally indifferent as to the 
manner in which they execute their work. It is 
high time some steps were taken to check this 
state of things; and, as a large portion of the 
contractors of the present day have risen from 
the ranks, our position as architects has become 
We add clause after clause to our 
specifications, until they become disagreeably 
voluminous, but all to no purpose ; and litigation 
is commonly the result. It has occurred to me 


that a great service would be done to the pro- 


fession and to the public, by the issue of a work 
on the mechanical operations of the several 
branches of the building trade; and as every 
county has some description of work peculiar to 
the locality, it should be included; which could 
easily be effected, as architectural associations 
have been established in all important towns 
throughout the kingdom, and their co-operation 
would be essential. This work, which should 
also have a copious glossary of terms, would be 
a standard book of reference, and could be made 
the means of settling many of the tiresome 
quibbles that arise between architects and igno- 
rant or quirking contractors, by assuming that 
the descriptive matter in the same should, in 
the absence of anything to the contrary in 
specification, indicate the manner in which the 
work must be executed. Formerly, established 
custom decided the case, but now the custom 
is to scamp; and proper workmanship is the 
exception. There is also another grievance 
which might well be entertained at the same 
time. It has become common in every depart- 
ment to endeavour to set up new customs in 
reference to admeasurement. Should you per- 
chance have appended to your contract a sche- 
dule of prices which may seem fair and reason- 
able, you will find on measuring day that the 
tradesman will insist upon some outrageous 
system of taking dimensions, that will give him 
an advantage of 10 to 20 per cent. ; and, with 
many young architects who are inexperienced 
surveyors, he carries “i =~ There is much 
valuable matter in “ Nicholson’s Practical 
Builder” which might form the basis of the 
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MORE INDUCEMENTS FOR ART 
WORKMEN. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


We would point out, in case the advertise- 
ment should escape notice, that the council of 
the Architectural Museum offer a first prize of 
201. for the best, and a second prize of 101. for 
the next best carving of a pulpit panel in oak, 


the subject being “The Good Samaritan,” exe- | 


cuted in relief, architecturally treated, and with 
appropriate mouldings. Note: The use of sand- 
paper will be considered as a disqualification for 
the prizes. They also offer a first prize of 101. 
for the best, and Mr. H. Heather Bigg offers a 
second prize of 5l. 5s. for the next best repro- 
duction in silver, on a reduced scale, of a cast in 
the Architectural Museum collection represent- 
ing a group of leaves. The special object of this 
prize is to encourage hand-tooling or chasing. 
A prize of 101., given by the Ecclesiological 
Society and Mr. Beresford Hope, is offered for a 
small rosette, executed in transparent enamels 
on silver. The colours are to be of not less than 
nine separate tints. The silver need not be sunk 
to a depth of more than 1-30th of an inch. 
Another prize of 101., given by Mr. Ruskin, is 
offered for a similar rosette, executed in opaque 
enamels on a ground of copper; the copper to 
be hollowed to the depth of not less than 1-16th 
of an inch, and the metal surfaces to be fire- 
gilt. It is to be hoped that some of our art- 
workmen will go in for these premiums, deter- 
mined to win; not doing what they may think 
just enough, but everything possible. Any 
man of ability who does so, and produces a really 


artist, a clerk of the Bank of England, school- 
master at a reformatory, ribbon warehouseman, 
an officer of Inland Revenue, a chemist, and a 
schoolmaster. 

Next in order of fatality is bronchitis, to which 
four deaths are attributed. Of the other causes 
of death there are—cancer, paralysis, drown- 
ing, epilepsy, sudden death, accident, cold, and 
other fatal causes; but in no case are there 
more than one, two, or three deaths from any 
one especial cause, except in the instances 
already mentioned,—a circumstance which seems 
to show that, as regards the death of male 
adults in the prime of life, consumption, heart- 
|disease, and fever are the most dangerous 
}enemies we have to contend with. We have 
looked at this very important matter from a 
| limited point of view; but if it should be shown 
|by more extensive statistics that our remarks 
are right, they should lead to inquiries which 
would have useful and practical results. 











THE IMPROPER MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


THERE can be no doubt that while neglected 
| drainage and other evil sanitary conditions kill 


j 


ledge of the laws of health also destroy multi- 
tudes. In the nursing and rearing of children old- 
fashioned notions prevail. Fortunately some of 
these are passing away; but, in the meanwhile, 
| their observance is attended with mischief and 
| danger. 

The medical attendants of the large masses of 





| thousands, bad management and want of know- | 


COUNTRY HOMES FOR ARTISANS. 


Br the Great Eastern Metropolitan Extension 
Act, which has recently become law, the company 
undertakes to run a train from Edmonton and 
Walthamstow to Liverpool-street, in the City, 
every morning before seven o'clock, and back 
again every evening at six o'clock, as may be 
most convenient for artisans, mechanics, and 
labourers, at a charge of not above a penny per 
journey; but they are not to be compelled to 
issue such tickets for a less period than one 
week, nor without reasonable satisfaction that 
applicants are of the working classes, for which 
'they may demand name and address of both 
| applicant and employer ; and in case of accident, 
|the company are not to be liable to any claim 
| for compensation for injury of passengers beyond 
/1001. This arrangement will afford an oppor- 
tunity of testing the possibility of providing 
|homes for the working classes away from the 
smoke and overcrowding of London; and we 
hope that the occasion will not be lost sight of, 
and that by one means or another, and with 
the opening of the City terminus, there may be 
a number of suitable dwellings erected, affording 
accommodation to families at the rent of from 
4s. to 5s. a week each. The price of land at 
Edmonton and Walthamstow at present should 
‘not prevent this from being easily carried out. 











THE ACCIDENT ON THE NORTH 
LONDON RAILWAY. 


| Wrrsovr wishing to say anything which may 





good thing, may depend on its leading to ad-|the industrious and poorer classes know the bias the verdict of the jury that has been em- 


vancement. 


difficulty of getting the plainest rules attended 


/panelled to inquire into the cause of this re- 


The specimens will remain the property of the | to; and the physicians at the Children’s Hospital, | markable accident, we will glance at some of the 


art-workmen or their employers, and will be 
exhibited. 

The advertisement will show where more 
precise particulars of the competition may be 
obtained. 





CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE PRIME 
OF LIFE. 


Great Ormond-street, could make curious revela- 
tions as to the food which is given to sick chil- 
dren. 


Matters which the strongest stomach | 


| points of the evidence, which are not only curious 
| but also well worthy of attention. 
The explosion took place at the Camden Sta- 


could not well digest are given to delicate in- tion, and the ponderous locomotive was precipi- 
fants: there is loss of life_by the narcotic pre- tated from the viaduct on to the ground below. 
parations which are administered to promote The fireman was found in a dying state not far 
quietness : infants sucking at the breast are sup- from the scene of the accident. 

plied with draughts of porter, or drops of gin;| Robert Grey, the foreman of the locomotive 





Ix submitting a list of candidates for election 


into the Infant Orphan Asylum, at Wanstead, an | 


account is given of the causes of death and the 
pursuits in life of the fathers of the children for 


whom admission is sought. From this we gather | 


some idea of the overwhelming majority of fatal 


cases of consumption in the prime of life. In| 


the paper referred to, there are given the names 
and other particulars of the fathers of 118 chil- 
dren. Of these, 34 are reported to have died of 
consumption, 15 of disease of the heart, and 10 
of fever,—in all from these causes, fifty-nine, or 
about half the number of deaths. And it is 
worth while to notice the pursuits of those who 
have died from the first and most extensive 
cause, and consider to what extent the fatal 
result has been produced by sedentary occupa- 
tions, the ill effect of which has been increased 
by unwholesome shops, offices, &c. The subject 
is well worth far more extended inquiry than we 
can make at present; but believing, as we do, 
with some medical men, that consumption is 


much more affected by impure air and imperfect | 


ventilation than has been generally supposed, we 
but glance at the subject, in the hope that it 
may lead to more extensive inquiry into this 
matter than is within the means of the present 
writer. Of those thirty-four deaths, there were two 
of saddlers; two of mercantile clerks; a baker 
and confectioner, boot-tree maker, surgeon, soli- 
citor’s clerk, draper, clerk to a proctor, butcher, 
solicitor’s managing clerk, Trinity pilot, two 
builders, bank clerk, an accountant, chief com- 
missioner of gold mines in the Brazils, inn- 
keeper, statuary, secretary to gasworks, inspec- 
tor of insurance agents, Government engineering 
clerk, mercantile clerk, warehouseman, another 
clerk, a machinist, a plumber and glazier, silver- 
smith’s assistant, commercial clerk, sergeant- 
major in the army, another commercial clerk, a 
merchant's clerk, and a lay vicar at a cathedral. 

It is worth while to notice that no less than 
fourteen of the above number come under the 
class of clerks, secretaries, and such like. 

Of those who died of disease of the heart 
there were two clergymen, a surgeon, a house 
decorator, a cheesemonger, a grocer, a banker's 
clerk, a law stationer and accountant, a master 
law-writer, clerk at a railway terminus, an 
organist and professor of music, a harness- 
maker, surveyor, bank clerk, and farmer. 

Of those who died of fever, there were a clerk 
at the General Post Office, a warehouseman, an 


and we know of cases in which children have shop of the North London Railway, stated before 
| been actually dwarfed in growth by such vile the coroner, that the engine which exploded 
practices. Some children are kept at the breast (No. 4) was about ten years old; and the com- 
until they are two years and sometimes three pany had ten other engines of the same age and 
years of age, when this their chief supply of food class. In reply to the coroner, this witness said 
becomes poison. In times of sickness, the direc- that he had never seen an accident of this de- 
_ tions of the medical attendant are oftenneglected; | scription before; nor could he account for it. 
and, in a spirit of mistaken kindness, things are The engine was thoroughly repaired and tested 
given to sick children which are perfectly pre-| two years ago: the engines were not examined 
posterous; but the canse of the consequent more than once in two years. This engine had 
aggravation of the disease is too often not not been often under repair. He had examined 
known to the medical adviser. An idea that | the engine and found no defects in the structure. 
it is cruel to apply mustard poultices, blisters, |The inner copper fire-place had given way. The 
&c., causes these applications when ordered, to | top stays were broken, and the rest was blown 
be often so long delayed, or go ill-applied, that | through to the copper. Notwithstanding this 
inflammation has got a-head and it is imnpos- | evidence, the witness says, that when the stays 


sible to save life. 

By the manner in which many children are 
clad danger is caused in this uncertain climate. 
Even with some to whom the cost is not much a 
matter of consideration, it is customary to leave 
a large part of the shoulders and chest of their 
children, as well as their lower limbs, exposed ; 
and in this way is produced the germ of fatal 
diseases. When serious attacks of cold have 
resulted from such treatment, the chest is often 
covered with flannel; but it does not seem to be 
generally known that for the protection of the 
lungs the careful covering of the back between 
the shoulders is of quite as much importance. 

Except amongst the most careless of mothers, 
it is usual to contrive somehow a bath for the 
infant every day ; but when the child has grown 
to be about seven or eight years old, this healthy 
practice is neglected, and only the face and 
hands are washed, except on rare occasions. 
We know the difficulty which there is to do what 
is right im this way in thousands of the homes of 
the very classes; but proper care in 
keeping the skin clean is far too often neglected, 
when by a little contrivance and trouble this 
important means of health might be made avail- 
able. The same may be said about the clothing 
of children, a great portion of which is often 
left unwashed for weeks together. Sometimes 
it is allowed to wear away without the applica- 
tion of soap at all; and itis by no means uncom- 
mon to hear persons say, when choosing dresses, 
&c., for the children,—“ Let me have some- 
thing dark that will hide the dirt.’ With a 
supply of untainted air, well washed skins and 
clothing of proper form, and a judicious supply 
| of food, we should not have one half of the pre- 
| Sent extent of mortality amongst children. 








were examined two years ago, they were sound, 
and so they are now. At the back of the fire- 
| box, there was a small star-crack that was 
| repaired, and a copper patch put upon it, which 
is there now. 

Mr. Adams, the locomotive superintendent, 
reported that he was well acquainted with the 
No. 4 engine, and was not aware of any defects 
in it. He, however, added that “he had ex- 
amined the engine since the accident: one side 
of the fire-box was torn away from the back and 
top sides.” He could not-see any thinning of the 
metals to account for the accident. The thick- 
ness of the fire-box plates varies from three- 
eighths to half an inch: this was originally 
three-eighths, and it was worn away one-sizteenth. 

If in some locomotives it is considered necessary 
for safety that the fire-box plates be half an inch 
in thickness, this evidence shows that in the first 
instance the fire-box had been of the thinnest 
kind of plate im use for this purpose ; and that it 
had been still further reduced, by wear, to the 
extent of a sixteenth of an inch. There was 
nothing to show that shortness of water or more 
than the usual was the occasion of the 
explosion ; but Mr. Adams said that if the fire- 
box gave, the water would rush in and cause the 
accident. This gentleman denied that the en- 
gines on the North London line do double the 
work of those on other lines. He reported that 
the ross ape mm is about sixteen hours per 
day, but this engine had not ran for sixteen 
hours per day for ten years. She had run about 
291,508 miles. This enormous quantity of work 
for a single engine to perform will surprise 
many. 

There can be little doubt that this venerable 
engine has been over-worked; and Mr. Adams 
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himself acknowledges that “ it is heavy work for 
the working parts of the engines: our work is 
heavier than on the North-Western or Great 
Western Railways.” A juror remarked, that he 
would not like to stand upon an engine that 
was five years of age, far less ten. 

Old engines and, in fact, those of moderate age, 
should be inspected more frequently than once 
in two years, especially those in which thin 
plates are used ; and were the whole system of 
railway management brought under public con- 
sideration, it would be an important question 
whether the periodical inspection of engines, on 
the good condition of which the public safety so 
much depends, should be entrusted to the ser- 
vants of the companies themselves, and not 
rather to independent officials. This will be 
objected to in consequence of the expense ; but 
it may, however, be worth while to consider 





whether the saving on the cost of accidents, and | 


next the basin has been finished with wrought 
stone, water-tight: the side to the north, distant 
60 ft., is faced with the rough stone from the 
buildings of the old gunpowder magazine. There 
is some discussion about the possibility of placing 
one dock inside the other, as in some of the 
Russian arsenals, by which mode the level of the 
platform of the inner dock is considerably higher 





whole of these stages or stories are decorated 
with Gothic arcading and crocketed pediments. 
The remarkable slenderness of this tower, in pro- 
portion to its height, makes it somewhat resemble 
that of St. Benigne, at Dijon, but the latter is 
constructed of wood and this is of stone. 

The cathedral is also a new edifice of large 
dimensions, in the Roman style of architecture, 


than that of the outer. Then there is a differ- | entered by a flight of nearly forty steps. It has 
ence of opinion as to whether the dock should | no feature worth noticing. 

run north and south, parallel with the Hamoaze, 

or at right angles with that harbour, like those 


already constructed inside the basins both at | aie 7 
Devonport and Keyham. CHARITABLE COMMITTEES AND 


ARCHITECTS. 


Dip you, Mr. Editor, take a peep at one of the 
. . | competition advertisements in the last number 

A HINT TO PARLIAMENT MEN. | of your paper, wherein a certain party, calling 
WE would say a word in season to membersof themselves charitable trastees (Oh, shades of 
both Houses who are wandering in search of architects gone, that architects present should 








the imcrease of the number of passengers who | renewed health and strength over their own throw themselves upon such charity!), after 


would be attracted by the greater safety, would 
not cover the eost of doing what is right. 








DRUIDICAL FESTIVAL AT LLANDUDNO. 


THE pavilion of the Eisteddfod, and the stone 
circle of the Gorsedd, have this year been erected 
at Llandudno. The pavilion is octagonal, and 
occupies an area of about 4,000 square yards. It 
is covered with felt ; and in its construction there 
has been used 6,000 cubic ft. of wood, 5 tons 
of iron, 4,500 yards of felt, 250 yards of calico for 
windows, and as much red cloth for first-class 
seats. Mr. Pritchard is the contractor, and Mr. 
G. Felton the architect; both of Llandudno. 
The ancient Gorsedd, for conferring the bardic 
degrees of ovate, bard, and druid, for prose, 
poetry, and religion, consists of a circle of twelve 
stones, and a central slab, table, altar, or “stone 
of power,” erected on four other stones, and 
called the throne. “ Other three stones run out | 
of the circle, towards the east,” and are supposed | 
to form, with the throne, or central one, the | 
following geometrical and once highly sacred | 
symbol :— 


4 


} 
which very much resembles the Government’s | 
broad arrow (in this case pointing, as it were, to 
the centre of the circle) ; and it is a curious fact 
that the ancient Gorsedd formed the Parliament, 
whence the laws, emanating from the theocratic 
throne of the oracle, were promulgated. The 
bardic circle, or ancient House of Lords, as it | 
were, is surrounded by an iron railing, “to 
protect its sacredness against the intrusion of | 
the uninitiated multitude,’—the mere “Com.- | 
mons.” ‘The North Wales Chronicle, to which w- | 
are indebted for the description whence we ex- | 
tract these particulars, states that the object of | 
this annual festival is “to excite mentality.” It) 
is said to have been annually held, for 1,200 
years, “in the face of the Sun and the Eye of 
Diight.” 





NEW DOCKS. 

Tne large timber-dock, at Hartlepool, in 
connexion with the West Hartlepool Com- 
pany, has been completed, and the water 
run into it, in the presence of numerous 
spectators. The dock is about three acres in 
extent, and connects the former dock with the 
large pond at the north of the Slake. The 
engineer was Mr. R. Murray, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Bell & Mitchell, of West Hartle- 

l.——The foundation-stone of the docks at 
ubberston, Milford Haven, has been laid with | 
some ceremony. Hubberston docks will contain | 
a dry and graving dock, 420 ft. long by 60 ft. | 
wide, and the enclosed waters of Hubberston | 
Pill will furnish an area of ten acres below the 
present opening bridge, in which vessels of the 
greatest burthen may float and come alongside 
the quays, while about twenty-two acres of water 
area above the bridge will be available for craft 
of a smaller tonnage.——-By the report of the 
select committee on dock accommodation at 
Devonport and Keyham, it appears that some of 
the witnesses think that two additional first- 
class docks are required here ; others think three. 
The south basin, 7 acres 32 perches, has, during 
the last year, been deepened 6 ft.: it is now 
25 ft. deep, but it can be deepened by pumping 
to 28 ft. The north basin, 5 acres, is being 
enlarged in a northerly direction to, say, 10 
acres. The side of the northern boundary-wall 





broad acres, or travelling by steamships or by | describing the ground in yards, and saying that 
jrail to distant climes: especially, however, to the church should accommodate 1,000 pcrsons 
those who are enjoying their ease at home. Let comfortably, and not cost more than 5,0001., ask 
|them remember that there is great work to be | for five drawings, also an estimate of the cost, 
done in rural districts. The game preserves for which 50l. will be given to the lucky compe- 
| have interest, and so have the gardens and the | titor whose design best meets with the chari- 
| woods ; but it would be well to look at the ham- | table approval of the charitable trustees. Why 
| lets and villages where the working men and _ need architects now complain of not getting rich 
women live ;—to inquire in the villages how the with such charitable means thrust upon them 
|manure of all kinds can be removed, so that it to become so? But this is the old complaint. 
,may be beneficial to the land and not injurious Hearken to what follows, youthful T squares- 
_to human life ;—to study if villages could be The charitable trustees “will not necessarily 
, supplied with good water at a cheap rate. Much employ you, but will be disposed to treat with 
good might be done in this way to man as well you for that purpose,” whatever that may 
|as to beasts. There is also a quantity of human threaten. Listen, farther. What rewards are 
game in the rural districts to be hunted up, and the so-called unlucky T-squares (qy.) to re- 
the amount of labour necessary for this purpose ceive? Why, this? Their drawings “ will be 
would be well repaid by the results. Schools, returned by the usual conveyances, but the 
therefore, and other institutions of an improving charitable trustees will not be responsible for 
nature, should be watched by Parliament men their safe delivery, nor for any payment to the 
during the recess; nor should farmhouses and owners in respect of such plans, or of the adop- 
the general drainage of the land be neglected. tion of any part of any of them in the erection of the 
church.” Do my wits deceive me? Is it possi- 
ble that the charitable trustees intend picking 
‘out from one design (of course presuming they 
ARRAS. receive any) the tit-bits that may tickle their 
Tuts fine old city, now on the railway line from fancy, and adding them to another? Very 
Paris to Calais, and ninety-one miles distant honest, certainly ; not to say charitable. 
from the latter, is rarely visited by English | Sip. 
tourists; yet it has some interesting and sin- | 
gular monuments well worth viewing. The most | 
important are certainly the town-hall, and the | 7 
place where it stands, called the Petite-place. | OPERATIONS. 
This latter is remarkable, for the three sides of Owinc to the trades’ unions, building work- 
the parallelogram, being built on arcades, the men have become totally indifferent as to the 














INSTRUCTION IN BUILDING 


‘columns of which, about 9 feet high, are all manner in which they execute their work. It is 


monoliths, diminish from the middle towards the high time some steps were taken to check this 
base as well as towards the cap: in fact, they state of things; and, as a large portion of the 
are of English rolling-pin form. contractors of the present day have risen from 

The houses built upon them are mostly narrow | the ranks, our position as architects has become 
fronted, with gables, all of the same design. |fearfal. We add clause after clause to our 

Adjoining is another open place, called La) specifications, until they become disagreeably 
Grande-place, also having three of its sides built voluminous, but all to no purpose ; and litigation 
on similar arcades, but the houses here have not | is commonly the result. It has occurred to me 
the same regularity of frontage. | that a great service would be done to the pro- 

From the restoration of the Hétel de Ville, | fession and to the public, by the issue of a work 
the additions made and making to it, as well as_ on the mechanical operations of the several 
the erection of a new church, nearly finished, branches of the building trade; and as every 
and the completion of an elaborate chapel, Arras | county has some description of work peculiar to 
must be a wealthy city ; and of these operations the locality, it should be included; which could 
M. Gligny, architect, has the direction. | easily be effected, as architectural associations 

In the fagade of the Hdtel de Ville, the great have been established in all important towns 
bay window and its balcony are renewed in its throughout the kingdom, and their co-operation 
sculpture with extreme delicacy. Behind this,| would be essential. This work, which should 
new erections of some extent have been added also have a copious glossary of terms, would be 
in the style of the Renaissance, with an almost | a standard book of reference, and could be made 
overdone profusion of sculptured details. Aj}the means of settling many of the tiresome 
similar addition to the right is intended, and | quibbles that arise between architects and igno- 
tenders are invited, not to exceed 271,000 francs. | rant or quirking contractors, by assuming that 

The Chapel of the Holy Sacrament, by the the descriptive matter in the same should, in 
architect Gligny, has been finished and opened the absence of anything to the contrary in 
for public service. Externally it has no par- | specification, indicate the manner in which the 
ticular feature, excepting that a somewhat | work must be executed. Formerly, established 
heavy spire, crocketed, is perched upon eight | custom decided the case, but now the custom 


remarkably slender colamns. The high altar, 
in the interior, is of the richest Gothic, the 
stonework being almost carved as lace. To the 
chapel is attached a convent for fifty ladies of 
good birth, some of whom are constantly at 
prayer, night and day, without intermission. 


‘is to scamp; and proper workmanship is the 
exception. There is also another grievance 
| which might well be entertained at the same 
‘time. It has become common in every depart- 
ment to endeavour to set up new customs in 
|reference to admeasurement. Should you per- 


Near the Porte Napoleon, in the street leading chance have appended to your contract a sche- 
from the railway station, M. Gligny is construct- | dule of prices which may seem fair and reason- 
ing a new church called the Ursulines’. The able, you will find on measuring day that the 
tower and church are completed as far as the | tradesman will insist upon some outrageous 
stonework. The tower or spire is about 120 feet | system of taking dimensions, that will give him 
high, and as narrow, almost, as an obelisk, con- | an advantage of 10 to 20 per cent. ; and, with 
structed in eight stories, including the pinnacle. | many young architects who are inexperienced 
The lower six stages are square, whence they surveyors, he carries his point. There is much 
become round: at the angles are placed large valuable matter in “ Nicholson's Practical 
carved-emblems of lions, tigers, and others. The | Builder” which might form the basis of the 
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work, selecting only the purely operative por- 


COMPETITIONS. 


tion, and enlarging upon it in such a manner aS} (4... Ton-hall.—Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & 


to leave nothing unexplained. For instance, in 
joiners’ and carpenters’ work, the manner of 


Lanyon, having re-asserted their opinion, that the 
design, “ Love’s Labour” can be carried out for 


seasoning and preparing timber for use, the 16,0001., and Mr. Heffer having sent a tender 


quality of nails, screws, &c.; the proper quan- 
tity and description for the different kinds of 
work ; in ironmongery, the several qualities to 


be properly described. Most articles in that 
department have three, as in hinges, which by 
the trade are classified as light, best, and best 
best. All this may seem trifling to the inexperi- 
enced, but with men of practical knowledge it is 
not unlikely it may lead to a serious considera- 
tion and some beneficial results. 








CASTELL DINAS BRAN. 


I THINK your correspondent who gives an 
account of Castell Dinas Bran, p. 545, ante (23rd 


from a builder to execute “ Deva” for 15,5291., 
the Town Council have decided on paying the 
| premiums to these gentlemen, and have autho- 
_rised a committee to confer with the authors of 
| the first design. : 

We have been called to an account by an in- 
temperate correspondent for not condemning 
| the decision. We will let “A Competitor” give 
| our reason for not taking, at present, at any 

rate, an antagonistic position :— 

After the cry that has been raised to have architectural 
competitions referred to members of the profession, 
where this has been adopted, and the report submitted 
has been acted upon, I cannot see what more can be ex- 

| pected of the Chester Town Council ; while, if well-known 
| members in the profession engaged on such occasions are 
| to be censured for their decisions (not forgetting the late 





July), is in error in supposing the remains of | Kensington Museum Competition), these gentlemen, for 


groining at the gateway to have been the chapel. | 


It is without doubt the entrance gateway itself: 
and the rough vaulted passage beside it is a side- 
chamber of the gatehouse. The mouldings of the 
groining over the gateway entrance are now 
entirely defaced ; but some of the voussoirs were 
some years ago preserved in a house near the 
foot of the castle-hill. One of them is in my 
possession, and shows a very fine and bold 
section of Early Decorated date. The founda- 
tions and part of the lower story of the two round 


towers flanking the gateway remain, but are not | 


noticed by your correspondent: on one of them 
can be traced a corbel head, very much muti- 
lated, to carry one of the outer arches of the 
entrance; and on one of the blocks of freestone 


under the two bays of groining is a trace of the | 
groove for the portcullis. I have never been | 


able to ascertain when or by whom the castle | 
was destroyed ; but as it has long lain in ruins, it | 
has been suggested that it is oneof those destroyed | 
by Owain Glendwr, who was also educated as a’ 
squire within its walls. The evidences of a. 
thorough and wilful destruction are everywhere 
apparent, the walls having been undermined and 
thrown outwards. The inner wall of the hall | 
was probably of wood, as there are now no) 
traces of a stone wall next the court-yard. Much | 
of the freestone has been picked out of the walls, 
to build hearths and ovens for the neighbouring 
cottages, as it does not fracture with heat. 

a. W.0. 7 





whose judgment we, as architects, ought to pay the 
greatest deference, will have to decline the unenviable 
task of sitting in judgment on architects’ designs, and 
| leave the profession at the mercy of amateurs.—T. M. 
Peterborough.—The Rev. E. yn of Peter- 
| borough, advertised a premium of 20l. for the 
| best design for a pair of semi-detached villas, 
'eapable of being erected for 8001. A large 
/number of designs were submitted, and that by 
| Mr. T. C. Sorby, of London, has been selected, and 
|is to be carried into execution at Peterborough, 
by Messrs. Ruddle & Thompson, builders. 
Durham Permanent Investment Society.— Work- 
ing Men’s Cottages.—The first premium, 101. 10s., 


‘has been awarded to “ Severnonian ;’ and the 


second, 51. 5s., to (motto, “ Durham,”) Messrs. 
Smith & Paine, architects, London. 














WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue Sowerby Bridge Water-works, Halifax, 
have been opened. These works have been 
laid out by the local Board of Health at the 


| cost of about 6,0001. The water will be sup- 





plied by the Halifax corporation. The in- 
habitants of Bradford, says the local Observer, 
may felicitate themselves upon their very favour- 
able position at this juncture with regard to a 


supply of water. Whilst their neighbours on 


every hand are suffering from thirst, they have 


|enough and to spare. At Halifax several estab-_ 


lishments have been brought to a standstill! for 


| want of this necessary: the inhabitants are 
sents “i Ss 'stinted in their supply, and cautioned against 
SUGGESTIONS AND CALCULATIONS FOR using improvidently what they get: the streets 
PEALS OF BELLS. | and the gardens go unwatered ; and the corpora- | 

. . | tion have been fain to borrow water-carts from | 

be i gi — a to the writer, a their neighbours, in order to gather up from pri- | 
oxag tan campanologist, that the vate sources water for the domestic use of the. 
monotony of one bell (liberally changed by b We read in the rs of other | 
Mr. Walters, Miss Burdett Coutts, and i erin cones at pF Pt “8 Sena | 
“ad , & very ly suffering from a famine | 
: ; places that are similarly su gz a famine | 

limited number of new church builders) arises f water. At a recent meeting of the 
(here) from uninformed fear of expense, quite Cockermouth local Board to take into considera- 
as much as from want of obtainable funds or of ,- f vi 
liberality. Worthy “G H a tion the best means of supplying the town | 
Ae y “ George Herbert” says,— | with water, from one of the schemes suggested | 

Io mp revere; think when the bells— | by Mr. Lawson, C.E., Mr. Pearson proposed that | 

we angels’ music —-do eitaie, the Cocker scheme be adopted, and Mr. Burnett | 

He could not, therefore, have referred to the seconded the motion. Mr. Walker was about to 
half-funereal tone—omitting the “hollow mock- propose an amendment in favour of the Wythop | 
ery” of a tower, single, in a campanological scheme, when Mr. Bowerbank said that at first | 
sense,—of one Sunday bell; and that sometimes, | he was much in favour of the Wythop scheme, | 
as at “St. Matthew’s, City-road,” shrill to| but since he had made inquiries he was con- 
feebleness, perhaps weighing 6 cwt. “Ringing,” | vinced that there could not be an adequate’ 
also, is entirely pretermitted. quantity of water to supply the town. Mr. | 
To humbly, therefore, offer a remedy for this,| Walker replied that he was confident that there 

I have made calculations, which I believe to | was enough water to supply all Cumberland. 
be quite sound, with experience of “proportions,” | The motion was then put to the meeting, and 








for peals of quite moderate size and weight,— 
which could, of course, be increased in “round 
numbers.” Bell-metal being usually 81. 8s. per 
112 Ib., and “frames and fixings” averaging from 
141. to 181. per bell, and I believe about 61. per 
cwt. being allowed for old metal when that 
exists. Three bells, tenor 9 cwt., 2301.; four 
bells, 11 cwt. tenor, 3351.; six bells, 15 cwt. 
tenor, 5801.; eight bells, 21 cwt. tenor, 890l. 
P. 











RHYD COURT. 


Sir,—I shall be obli to you to insert in your next 
a slip which appeared “ns fast Number in reference to 
the alterations at Sir Edmund Lechmere’s, A paragraph 
says,— 

“The residence of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., at 
the Rhyd, has been undergoing some alterations and 
—— under the direction of Mr. Brappoy, archi- 


‘The works at the Rhyd were carried out under my 
~—— > te ont of from 4,000. to “eo 
chapel is now, I understand, being built there 
wed the direction of ‘an architect od in the Io. 
ty, . Braxvon, 


| passed unanimously. The clerk was instructed | 
to communicate with Mr. Lawson, intimating | 
the decision of the Board. 








TARGETS. 


S1r,—Allow me, through the medium of the Builder, to 
lay before the public the following simple method of 
marking which occurred to me some months ago, and the 
adoption of which could not fail to prevent a recurrence 
of such deplorable accidents as that which lately hap- 
pened at the Wimbledon eegeene. 

I et that the ordinary shot-proof targets now used 
should painted alike on both sides, and made to revolve 
on pivots in # strong framework of iron. I would then 
place the covering for the marker beside the target i 
of in front of it, so that (as soon as the ring of a bullet 
announced to him that it had been hit) he might turn it 
ay gee | round without leaving his post, thus present- 
ing @ fresh side to the shooters, and giving himself an 
pa apne an, fe | safely painting out the mark ofthe shot as 
soon as he declared its effect by showing a flag in the 
“he edditional cost of ea h 

ition: o ing such a system would, I 
should think, be compueeeele “rif while it would 
place the marker in the most perfect salty. 

Amarzve, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bacton (Suffolk).—The church of this parish 
has, during the past few months, 
extensive renovation, both interior and ex. 
terior. A survey having been made by Mr. 
Butterfield, of London, architect, plans were pre- 
pared, and a contract was entered into by Mr. 
Elliston, of Sudbury. The external walls have 
been stripped of the plaster which di 
them, and the stone work of several of the win- 
dows has been renewed. The roof of the nave 
was generally in good preservation, and wher- 
ever any defect existed it has been so restored 
that inspection is needed to distinguish the new 
from the old work. The first bay from the 
chancel has been painted a bright red and white. 
The spandrels of the chancel arch were fi 
similarly decorated ; and it is proposed, if pos- 
sible, to restore the painting. The principal 
change made in the interior is the substitution 
of benches for the old pews, and new doors and 
a new pulpit will replace the old ones. The font 
has also been restored. The church will be re- 
opened in the course of a few weeks. 

Tewkesbury.—The Abbey Church is to be re- 
stored by Mr. Scott. An influential meeting has 
| been held in the vestry room of the church to 
‘take into consideration the best means to be 
|adopted towards the restoration of the fabric. 
| Mr. Scott attended, and gave an elaborate archi- 
tectural history of the building, and his opinion 
of the repairs and restoration which would be 
necessary. He was not prepared with the esti- 
mate as to the cost, but promised to supply that 
at a future day. It was resolved: “That the 
| most strenuous efforts should be made to raise 
| sufficient funds to carry out, as far as prac- 
|ticable, the suggestions of Mr. Scott, by an 
appeal to the inhabitants of Tewkesbury and its 
surrounding neighbourhood, and to the admirers 
| of church architecture throughout the kingdom, 
and that Mr. Scott be requested to make a care- 
ful and detailed estimate of the probable ex- 
penses of effecting the restoration in accordance 
with his views.” 

Bawtry (Yorkshire).—Scrooby Church has been 
restored and re-opered. All the interior has 
been swept away. The south aisle is divided 
from the nave by three arches. The east win- 
dow, which was formerly square-headed, is now 
slightly perpendicular with Gothic arches, the 
pattern from a window in Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
Westminster. It contains four compartments 
below and eight above. The pillars sustaining 
the Gothic arch on the entrance into the chancel 
have some moulded caps. The tower arch is of 
the early perpendicular style. The west win- 
dow, which was once blocked up, is of the same 
character, and is open. The pulpit is of Bath 
stone panelled, two compartments of which are 
carved. All the windows, with the exception of 
those mentioned, are of three lights, and are 
filled with cathedral-tinted glass, edged with 
plain crown glass. The altar-table is covered 
with crimson silk velvet with straw-coloured 
silk fringe. The architect employed was Mr. 
Neale, of Mansfield, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Lee & Tomlinson, of Retford. The ex- 
penditure exceeds 6001. 

Kirkstall (Yorkshire).—St. Stephen’s Church 
has been reopened for divine service. For up- 





| wards of twelve months workmen have been 


engaged in making alterations in the form, 
arrangement, and architectural character of 
this church. Its original form was a paral- 
lelogram, with high-backed pews, some square 
with brass rods and red curtains; plain 
flat plaster ceiling, three galleries, the west 
one being very deep, with the organ in it. 
These and other obstructions have been re- 


a nave 60 ft. in length, 23 ft. in width, and 
42 ft. in height to the apex of the roof; north 
and south aisles, each 60 ft. by 12 ft. and 30 ft. 
high ; north and south transepts 32 ft. by 21 ft. 
and 25 ft. high, with aisles on each side of them 
and a chancel 38 ft. by 23 ft. and 38 ft. high, 
The nave arcades have each six bays with cl 
tered piers, moulded capital arches and 
The chancel arch is lofty, the piers clustered 
with moulded capitals, &c. The chancel is sepa- 
rated from the transepts by an arcade on each 
side of three bays, the piers, capitals, and arches 
being treated similar to those in the nave. The 
whole of the chancel is laid with tiles of a geo- 
metric pattern, red, black, and yellow. The new 
roofs to the chancel and transepts are open 
timbered with curved ribs resting on hammer- 
beam spandrels and braces, supported on carved 


3 





corbels. The whole of the pewing is of new 
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deal, with cut-stall ends, ‘sloping backs, book- 
boards, and doors. The pewing and all the roof 
timbers are stained. All the fittings in the 
chancel are of oak. The oak carving was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Adams. The church is lighted 
with gas by coronas suspended from the roofs. 
The windows in the aisles to the transepts (eight 
in number) are filled with stained glass, by Mr. 
Warrington, five of which are the gift of Mr. John 
Ellershaw, J.P., of Oakfield, Kirkstall, and the 
remaining three the gift of Mr. 8. Clapham, of 
Burley. There is a memorial window in the 
south aisle by the same artist. In the north 
aisle, opposite the last-named window, is the 
Qastler memorial window, by Mr. Wailes; and 
’ in the south transept is the memorial window, by 
Mr. Prede, to the late Mr. William Beckett. The 
works have been executed by Messrs. Wright & 
Sons, joiners; executors of Thomas Hall & Co., 
joiners; Garlick & Son, plasterers; Naylor, 
plumber and gasfitter; Dickinson, painter ; 
Messrs. Nelson, the hot-water apparatus. The 
whole has been from the designs of Messrs. 
Perkin & Backhouse, of Leeds, architects, and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Kaberry, clerk 
of works. The organ pipes have been decorated 
in the Medieval style by Mr. Spence, of Leeds. 
Weaste (near Eccles).—The foundation-stone 


of St. Luke’s Church, at Weaste, has been laid | 
on the site within the junction of the Eccles | 
New-road and Weaste-lane. Sir Robert Gore | 
Booth, bart., presented the site of the new) 


church, together with half an acre of ground for 
the parsonage-house adjoining, and a money-gift 


of 2,000]. This sum has been supplemented by | 


subscriptions from wealthy persons in the dis- 
trict, making a total of 11,0501., which will fully 
meet the cost of the erection. The length of the 
building will be 128 ft., and its width about 
58 feet. The sittings are to accommodate 500 
persons, and will be principally free. The work 
is from designs by Mr. Scott; and Mr. William 
Huddleston, of Lincoln, is the contractor. 

Newcastle.upon-Tyne.-—The belfry of St. Nicho- 
las’s Church is said to be now more unsafe 
than ever, since it suffered from a recent storm. 
Mr. Dobson some time ago reported the steeple 
itself to be unsafe, and estimated the cost of the 
necessary alterations at 1,2001. or 1,4001. The 
town-council offered 5001. towards the restora- 
tion; but the rich parish of St. Nicholas repu- 
diate all claims upon them for the cost of resto- 
ration, and the council threaten to try the 
question at law. 

Chardstock (Dorset).— The restoration and 
partial rebuilding of the church of St. Andrew, 
in this parish, the foundation stone of which 
was laid in June, 1863, is progressing, and there 
is every probability that it will be ready for 
opening by the end of September. The nave 
and chancel have been rebuilt, and new north 
aisles added to both. New roofs have also been 
put to the south aisle and south transept, the 
walls of which have been allowed to remain. 
The church is to be reseated throughout, and 


tile floors laid in the nave as well as in the 
chancel. These, we hear, have been manufac- | 
| cost is estimated at 4,5001., of which fully one- | 


tured by Messrs. Minton & Co., expressly for 


this church, from the designs of Lord Alwyne | 
| chapel, the building will include class and band 


| rooms, school-room for 300 children, &c. 
have been supplied by Mr. A. Blackler, of | 


Compton. The chancel is enriched with some 
serpentine and Devonshire marble shafts, which 


Dawlish. The architect is Mr. J. Mountford 
Allen, of Crewkerne. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Henham (Essex).— A new Congregational 
Chapel has been opened here. Mr. Edward Sand- 
ford, of Bollington Hall, Ugley, bequeathed 1,5001. 
for the rebuilding and keeping in repair a new 


chapel at Henham, on the site of that in which | 


he had been in the habit of worshipping. The 
trustees have consequently carried out his testa- 
mentary directions by pulling down the old 
chapel and erecting the new one. Irrespective 
of these circumstances, a new school-room, ad- 
joining the chapel yard, has also been built, by 
voluntary contributions, and is nearly completed, 
and is intended to be used for the Sunday-school, 
for a lecture-room, and for adult classes. The 
chapel, which is calculated to seat about 700, is 
in the mixed Gothic and Italian styles, the 
dimensions being 53 ft. 10 in. by 37 ft., with a 
vestry 15 ft. 4 in. by 16 ft. The roof is open to 
the collar-beam, with plastering under the 
rafters. There is a gallery on either side and in 
front of the pulpit. In the front walls are three 
windows or bull’s eyes, two of blue and one of 
crimson glass, and over the pulpit a semi-window 


of stained glass in three segments—ruby, purple, | lesser market, in close proximity to the old Corn 
and amber. The other windows are of Milling-| Market and the Town-hall. The edifice will be 
ton’s patent glass diamonded. There are three | in the Italian style, and will be faced with Bath 
low pews on each side of the pulpit, and the rest | stone and yellow bricks. The principal entrance 
of the area is in open benches, all of stained | will be from Wote-street, but a secondary one 
pitch pine. The aisles are paved with Minton’s | will be provided from the lesser market, and a 
patent glazed tiles; and the pulpit is constructed | future one is contemplated from Church-street. 
of stained pitch pine. The schoolroom, in keep-| The building will consist of two floors—a base- 
ing with the chapel, is 53 ft. by 22 ft., the) ment and a ground-floor—the basement being 
windows being of the same description of patent | intended to be used as corn and other stores. 
glass quarried. The builders’ contract forchapel |The Exchange will be approached by a side 
and school was 1,250]. The contractors for the | entrance, where carts and waggons can be drawn 
works of both structures were Messrs. Thoday | up not only for delivery of corn into the base- 
& Clayton, of Cambridge, builders; and the | ment stores, but also to the ground-floor, by 
architect, Mr. Cowell, of London, a native of | means of a door on a level with the top of a 
Henham. cart or waggon. On the basement, besides corn- 

Newbury.—The chief stone of the new church, | stores, fire-engine houses will be provided, with 
at Cold Ash, Thatcham, has been laid. The | exit to Wote-street ; also a room for a heating- 
materials are red and grey bricks, and white | apparatus, if required ; and in the front next to 
stone. The architect is Mr. R. Beesly, of Lon-| Wote-street an office for either telegraph or 


don ; the builder, Mr. Hollis, of Windsor. The 
cost will be about 1,7001. 

Burslem.—A new Primitive Methodist Chapel 
has just been erected at Sneyd Green. The 
chapel, the foundation stone of which was laid 
on Martinmas Monday in last year, has been 
erected from the plans and designs, and under 





the superintendence, of Mr. R. Dain, of Burslem, 
architect. The building is in the Italian style, 
and is calculated to seat 120 adults and 230 
children. There is an orchestra, and the walls 
are built high enough to admit of galleries being 
erected at a future time. The building is lighted 
with thirteen windows, having semicircular 
/heads. The front is faced with white pressed 
| brick, and between each tier of windows there 


are pilasters, with moulded stone bases and | 


moulded carved caps, from which spring red 
brick arches over the windows and doorways. 
The upper part is finished with a stone cornice 
and pediment. The contract for the building, 
exclusive of boundary-walls and palisading, was 


|taken by Mr. R. Hammersley, of Hanley, for 


4951., including the materials of the old chapel. 

Middlesborough.— The foundation-stone of a 
new Presbyterian chapel has been laid here. 
The site of the intended edifice is at the corner 
of Newport-road and Hill-street. The plans 
comprise porch, chapel, school, vestry, minister's 
vestry, &c., and it will be built of white and 
coloured bricks. The building has been designed 
by Mr. Dearsley, of Middlesborough, as an 
adaptation of Early English to the requirements 
of the Presbyterian forms of worship. The 
interior of the chapel will be seated with open 
benches, and a gallery is included in the plans. 
The building will cost 2,1001. 

Harrogate.—The foundation stone of a chapel 
about to be erected by the members of the 
United Methodist Free Chureh, Victoria Park, 
Harrogate, has been laid in the presence of a 
large concourse of persons. The chapel, which 
is in the Early English style, with tower and 
spire, will be erected with white stone (of which 
there are some quarries in Harrogate), and will 
accommodate 750 persons. The building will be 
decorated, both in the interior and exterior. The 


half has been already subscribed. Besides a 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Tunbridge—Some steps are being taken in 
|reference to the erection of a new town-hall 
/here. A meeting, principally composed of the 
;members of the Aésthetic and Choral Societies 
| was held, at which Mr. W. Gorham presided, and 
| Mr. W. Goddard produced a rough sketch of a 
plan of a town-hall, with baths, kitchen, insti- 
tute, clubs, parochial vestry, and post-office, the 
estimated cost of which, including the buildings 
around, was 10,000l.; for the building itself, 
3,0501. The plan was discussed by the meeting, 
and a formal resolution passed entertaining it, 
and expressing the opinion of the meeting that 
it was quite feasible. The site mentioned is 
that of the present Mechanics’ Institute, down 
to the river. 

Rochester.—-At a meeting of the trustees of 
Watts’s Charity the subject of providing public 


newspapers. On the ground-floor is the large 
/Corn Exchange, which will be 90 ft. long, 57 ft. 
| wide, and 33 ft. high tothe skylight. It will be 
surrounded by iron columns, supporting an orna- 
/mental iron roof and skylight. A gallery will 
| be constructed, which can be used for public 
| speakers, or for musicians. The lighting has 
| been provided for by means of side windows, and 
| a large skylight over the body of the Exchange ; 
and the ventilation has been arranged by means 
of forty-two swing windows, well above the 
heads of the assembly, all or any of which can 
} be opened or closed at pleasure. The architects 
|of the building are Messrs. Salter & Wyatt, of 
| London; and the builders Messrs. H. & R. Hol- 
| land & Hannen, of London. 

Willenhall.—The foundation-stone of the new 
| building for the Willenhall Literary Institution 
| has been laid. The building will be erected from 

the designs of Mr. Veall, of Wolverhampton, 
architect, selected from a number submitted in 
competition. It is to be of a plain Gothic 
character, and will comprise on the ground- 
| floor a library, reading-room, discussion-room, 
two class-rooms, and a residence for the attend- 
ant. The entrance to this portion of the build- 
ing will be from Lichfield-street: towards 
Clemson-street will be an entrance-hall and 
staircase, leading to a lecture-hall on the first- 
fioor, capable of accommodating about 400 
persons. Attached to this hall are retiring- 
rooms, cloak-room, lavatory, and other conveni- 
ences. It is intended to execute the design in 
coloured bricks and stone. The principal stair- 
case at the corner of Lichfield-street and 
Clemson-street will be carried up as a campanile, 
finished with a high-pitched slated roof. The 
tender of Mr. D. Evans, builder, Wolverhampton, 
is accepted at 7611. 

Merthyr.—The Government having consented 
to advance 3,000l. towards a town-hall, upon 
condition of the remainder of the necessary sum 
being raised in Merthyr, there is now a proba- 
bility of the building being shortly commenced, 
as the committee have experienced no difficulty 
in obtaining subscriptions to the requisite amount 
in the town. 

Yeovil.—The town council have been consider- 
ing a suggestion to purchase the whole of the 
property on the side of the Town-hall, and to 
sell the sites for the building of new shops 
|thereon. The property can now be purchased, 
|and it is estimated that it would cost 5,0001. 
| For this the town would have a street running 
the whole length of the Market-house, and « 
number of building sites, which it is estimated 
might be sold at a sum equal to that paid by the 
corporation. A committee was appointed to 
inquire into, and report upon the matter. 

Coventry.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital has been 
laid here. The building is in course of erection 
on the Stoney Stanton-road, and will be devoted 
to the purposes of a hospital for Coventry and 
Warwickshire, instead of the insufficient, incom- 
modious, and comparatively insignificant pre- 
mises in Little Park-street. Lord Leigh, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County, as Provincial Grand 
Master of the Order of Freemasons, laid the 
stone with Masonic honours. The site of the 
new hospital is a piece of land about two acres 
jin extent, which has been purchased of the 
| trustees of Sir Thomas White’s Charity. It is 





baths and washhouses, with a portion of the |situate a short distance from the new Free 
funds at the disposal of the trustees, was taken | Schools, within view of the new cotton factory, 
into consideration, and a committee appointed and in the neighbourhood of the new school of 
to take the necessary steps for carrying the pro-|art. The new building has been designed by 
posal into effect. Messrs. Nevill & Son, of this city, architect. 

Basingstoke (Hants).—The foundation-stone of | Its style is called Victorian Gothic. It is in the 
the Basingstoke Corn Exchange has been laid. | form of a cross, and will be two stories in height. 





The site is at the corner of Wote-street and the | There will be two ornamental towers, 63 ft. high, 
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in the fore part of the building. Over the en- 
trance will be an oriel window. Including this 
large central window, there will be about eighty- 
five windows facing the road. Two large towers, 
similar to those in the centre, will rise at each 
end of the building. In the front will be a ter- 
race, with three flights of steps, leading to the 
principal doors, and the ground will be inclosed 
by an ornamental palisading. The interior ar- 
rangements of the building are said to be planned 


divided by open beams. It is intended to fill the 
windows of the building with painted glass, and 
several have already been subscribed for with a 
view to their being devoted to memorial sub- 
jects. Provision has also been made for a chime 
of bells. A large space of ground round the 
site of the building has been acquired by the 
congregation, which it is intended to lay out as 
a shrubbery, and enclose by a stone wall sur- 
mounted by an iron railing. The cost of the 


according to the most modern and approved | completed building will be about 9,000I. The 
principles of hospital construction, care being architect is Mr. Slater, of London. The town 
taken to secure the best possible ventilation. | council have referred to the Lord Provost's com- 
The accommodation will include committee, | mittee a report by Mr. Cousins, the city archi- 
consulting, and waiting rooms, a surgery, and | tect, as to the widening of the thoroughfare 
other apartments on the ground-floor ; students’, | between the South Bridge and George the Fourth’s 
matron’s, surgeon’s, and bath rooms; a library | Bridge, as a principal entrance to the Govern- 
and a museum; an operating-room, 16 ft. by | ment Industrial Museum. 

18 ft., and 14 ft. high, and having an octagon; Selkirk.—The ensuing season is likely to be 
roof; two rooms, one for male and the other for| a brisk one here for the building trade, as 
female patients, each 50 ft. by 25 ft., and 15 ft. there are a great number of buildings in 
in height, and for ten beds; rooms for special contemplation. Premises in the High-street, 
cases; two convalescent rooms, each 16 ft. by lately occupied by a plumber, have been pur- 
13 ft.; and an accident ward, measuring 16 ft. chased by the Hon. William Napier, of Broad- 
by 14 ft. In addition to the above there will be meadows, as a site for a commodious hall for the 
baths, lavatories, kitchens, laundry, &c. The benefit of the inhabitants of the burgh. A new 








Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


Two pamphlets have been published by Emily 
Faithfull, for the General Committee of the Social 
Science Association, on corruption and expen- 
diture at elections; one by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
titled “ Corruption at Elections: with Speeches 
of John Stuart Mill and Edward Chadwick, C.B., 
and Report of Standing Committee of Jurispru- 
dence and Amendment of the Law;’ and the 
other by Mr. W. D. Christie, late the Brazilian 
Minister, and which is titled “ Suggestions for 


an Organization for Restraint of Corruption and. 


Expenditure at Elections.” Funds are still re- 
quired for the fartherance of the useful object 
which the Committee of the Association have thus 
in view. Mr. Stanford has published a map, 
showing the metropolitan railways and miscella- 
neous improvements sanctioned by Parliament in 
1864; the first twenty-seven in number, the second 
eleven. Many of our readers will find it useful. 
“ Tweedie’s Handy-Book for Inventors and 
Patentees,” instructs intending patentees how to 
proceed, and is exactly what it purports to be. 











length of the edifice is about. 260 ft., and parish school is to be erected in a field above the 
its breadth 140 ft.; the fore wing projecting Free Church, Tower-street. Alterations will be | 
64 ft. from the main structure. The total cost made on the Burgh School, which will cost 2001. | 
of the building will be something over 5,0001. | There are also to be improvements on the county | 
Sowerby-bridge ( Yorkshire).—A new iron bridge, | gaol, which will cost about 1,3001. On Mill- | 
to be called the Victoria, built over the Ryburne, haugh, a manufacturer from Galashiels is about | 
at Sowerby Bridge, has been opened. It is an to build a new factory ; and a factory is about to | 
iron girder bridge, 54 ft. span and 30 feet wide, be erected near the railway station. 
erected at a cost of about 5001., and at the sole; Broughty Ferry (near Dundee).—The members 
expense of Major Stansfield, of Field House, of Dr. Murray Mitchell’s congregation are erect- 
Sowerby. ,ing a new free church. The building is being 
Sunderland.—The contract for building Hutch- rapidly proceeded with. The architect is Mr. 
inson’s Almshouses has been let to Mr. Joseph Andrew Heiton, of Perth. The style is Deco- 
Ridley, builder, for the sum of 2,4651. The rated. The church is in the form of nave and 





works will be commenced immediately. The transepts, and is 85 ft. long over walls from east 
building will be a combination of the Gothic and to west, 41 ft. broad over walls at nave, and | 
Elizabethan styles of architecture, built of brick 66 ft. at the transepts. There are two principal | 
with stone dressings, and will contain accommo- entrances, one from the north and the other | 
dation for sixteen separate families, each family from the east. The roof will be open as far as the | 
having three rooms. Each suite of apartments tier, which will be 37 ft. from the floor of the | 
will be self-contained, and have separate con- church, and the ridge 14 ft. above this. The en- | 
veniences. The front of the building will con-| trance which will be most used is’ that facing | 
sist of three wings,—the right and left compris- | the Monifieth road, above which it is proposed, | 
ing the dwellings for the inmates, and the centre when circumstances allow of its erection, to place | 
will consist solely of a large hall for the general a spire upwards of 150 ft. in height. The church | 
use of the inmates, and will be so arranged that will be heated with hot-water pipes. There will | 
in case of an epidemic or fever breaking out in be seats for 591 persons. The walls externally 

the house, it can be converted into an hospital ;| are of uncoursed rouble of Carmyllie stones, with | 
or it may be used as a public hall, for periodical | Fifeshire dressings. The contractors for the | 
meetings of the inmates at soirées, &c. The | mason work are Messrs. Keith, Connel, & Co.,! 
design was provided by Messrs. T. Mowbray & | and for the joiner work, Messrs. David Kidd & | 





Son, of Sunderland. The site of the building is 
near the park. The ground has already been 
laid out. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh.—St. Peter’s Episcopal chapel, in 


Roxburgh-place, is being enlarged under a con- | 


tract with Mr. Raffin, the original contractor for 
the edifice. A square tower and a spire will be 
erected at the north-west corner, rising to a 
height of 183 ft, the spire rising 74 ft. above 
the tower, and its surface enriched with orna- 


ing will be incorporated in the new one, as was 
provided for when the original plans were modi- 


fied; but the side walls will be removed, and in | been placed upon its pedestal at the foot of the 


their stead a series of arches, supported on 
pillars of polished Peterhead granite with carved 
capitals will be inserted. Beyond these, on each 
side, will be an aisle divided into five bays by 
the pillars, each bay having a pointed-arched 
two-light window. A cloister, 9 ft. wide, con- 


necting the aisles, will run across the west end | 


of the church ; and, beneath the south end of 
this cloister, the ground being low, a lady’s 
waiting-room will be formed. The flat roof of 
the cloister will be supported on a series of 
pointed-arched open beams. From near the 
centre of the cloister the baptistery will extend. 
This latter is to be an octagonal structure, with 


a groined roof, and will be 28 ft. in diameter. | *¢cePted 


The extreme external width of the church, ex- 
clusive of the tower, will be 65 ft., and the 
length, including the baptistery, about 160 ft. 
The chancel will remain as at present, and in 
front of it a space for the choir will be preserved, 
on one side of which the organ will be situate, 
and on the other the vestry, the latter being 
separated from the north aisle by an ornamental 
stone screen. The floors of the passages will be 
laid with tesselated tiles. The roof will be an 
open wood one, stained and varnished, and 


| Son. The other works are not yet estimated. | 
| The clerk of works is Mr. James Dickie. 


above the pulpit—or rather platform—are filled 
| with stained glass. There are gasiliers hung 
| from the roof. 
mental bands alternating with rows of cinquefoil | organ built by Messrs. Conacher & Co. is placed, 
panels. The roof and ends of the former build-| is at the south end, above the vestibule. The 
| church is seated for 320. 


An | 
| Independent chapel has been opened here. The | 
edifice is situate between Brook-street and the | 
railway, a little to the east of the Free Church | 
(Rev. Mr. Lyon’s). The main entrance is in the | 
| south end of the building, which is the most 
| Ornamental part of the structare. In the inte- 
| rior the walls and roof are all lined with wood, 


' varnished ; while the windows at the north end, 





The organ-loft, in which the 


Perth.—The statue of the Prince Consort has 


North Inch without having sustained any injury. 
The magistrates recommend that the 30th inst. 
be observed by the citizens as a general holiday. 
It is understood that, in accordance with the 
wishes of her Majesty, the ceremony of the in- 
auguration of the statue will be very short, and 
conducted with the greatest possible quietness. 











LAW OF CONTRACTS. 


Drake v. The Torquay Hotel Sg aay 7 Mr. Kars- 
lake’s opening statement (Bristol Assizes), it appeared 
that » builder, living at Norwood, had sent in a tender 
for the erection of a hotel at Torquay. His tender was 
: , and he commenced the work, being present at 
laying the foundation stone. By direction of the direc- 
tors, and of Mr. Clifton, their architect, he carried on 
the work as fast as he could, notwithstanding that he alone 
had signed the contract. uently, for some reason 
which had not been explained, some one else was ap- 
pointed by the directors to finish the building, and t 
plaintiff received a notice from them that enleste ceased 
the work and left the pone he would be forcibly re- 
moved. He did leave the premises, and he now sued to 
recover damages for the breach of contract, and also pay- 
ment for the work done and the plant remaining. 
answer to the latter claim, the had paid into 
court the sum of 380/., but the plaintiff contended that he 
was entitled to considerably more than that amount. The 
case was to arbitration, 











The exploits of our soldiers, “ ubique per 
mare et terram,”—are agreeably treated of by 
Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, in ‘ Famous 
Regiments of the British Army,”—published by 
Messrs. Hogg. It includes, too, some biogra- 
phical sketches of eminent English generals, and 
is altogether a nice little book. 








Miscellanea. 


Tue Lewis Starve.—The bronze statue, from 


the cast of Baron Marochetti, to the memory of 


the late Sir G. C. Lewis, has arrived in Hereford. 
The 3rd of September is fixed for its inaugura- 
tion. Lord Palmerston has promised to attend 
to deliver the inaugural address. 


Tue Iron Trapr.—In consequence of the 
demand for British iron in the United States, a 
considerable increase has heen observable in the 
exports of iron of varions kinds during the lasttwo 
years. The value of the exports shows an im- 
mense increase, having been 6,996,510/. this 
year, against 5,916,8671. in 1863, and 5,071,3541. 
in 1862. 


CATHEDRAL IN TasMaNtA.—This is intended 
to be the work of many years. Mr. Bodley, 
architect, has proposed a plan which, to carry 
out completely, may cost 20,0001. It is proposed 
to adopt his recommendation of first ereeting the 
nave, at alittle more than a third of the whole 
cost. As soon as 5,0001. can be raised as the 
joint contribution of home and colonial liberality, 
the structure will be commenced. 


A ConvaLescent Hosritat.—Mr. Banting, of 
anti-corpulence notoriety, has issued an appeal 
to the public for the erection of a hospital, to be 
named the “ Middlesex County Convalescent 
Hospital.” As a thank-offering for himself, and 
perhaps an appropriate expenditure of the pro- 
fits of his 50,000 pamphlets sold, Mr. Banting 
heads the list with the very handsome sum of 
5001. We hope it is not intended to erect the 
projected convalescent hospital in town. 


Horet Diev, Paris.—The much-required re- 
moval of the great Hospital in front of Notre 
Dame now seems imminent. M. Haussman, 
Prefect of the Seine, has sent to the Mairie of 
the 4th arrondissement a plan of the new Hotel- 
Dieu, which is to remain there for fifteen days, 
in order to give those who may feel injured by 
the change an opportunity to demand compensa- 
tion. According to this plan the open space in 
front of the Cathedral of Notre Dame is to be 
enlarged. 


Pusric Sarery on Frencn Raiiways. — At 
the suggestion of the government, the French 
railway directors are taking into consideration 
how best to prevent accident to railway trains, 
and annoyances, or worse, to the travellers by 
them. Each carriage is to have a window with 
curtains, on each side, and round every carriage 
is to run a sort of gallery with balustrades, 
which the guards can pass, and on to which any 
passenger can get if assailed or alarmed in his 

iage. Thus France is taking the precedence 
of England, and is adopting almost precisel 
those two measures (urged in the Builder) whi 
have been recommended by our own Board of 


| Trade to English railway directors. 
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Sanitary Conpirion oF BaLtarat.—We hear 
sad accounts of the want of sanitary measures 
in Ballarat, and the consequent evil effects. This 
inland town has 25,000 inhabitants, and not the 
idea of drainage or sewerage. The Ballarat Star, 
their principal paper, never tires of writing 
about this important matter, and constantly 
points out the frightful rate of mortality pre- 
vailing there ; but it is all of no use: the people 
will not understand the vital importance of 
sewerage and fresh air. They wait for the 
occurrence of some terrible epidemic to be con- 
vinced. 


Bishop Stortrorp.—The erection of an iron 
bridge over the Stort, and a new approach to 
the railway station, are long-needed improve- 
ments now in a fair way of being carried out. 
At a public meeting, the plans of the proposed 
bridge were exhibited, and Mr. Perry, the archi- 
tect of the bridge, stated that the width would 


Tue Horet Movement.—The well-known Bell 


IxpiAN Procress.—The Hurkaru says :—“ We 


Hotel, at Gloucester, the birth-place of George | cannot too much impress on agricultural engi- 
Whitfield, the religious revivalist of the last cen- | neers in England that at no distant period their 
tury, and of Henry Philpotts, the present Bishop | machinery will be required in this country to a 
of Exeter, has passed into the possession of the very great extent.’——-The Madras Atheneum 
Gloucester Bell Hotel Company (Limited). | has been given to understand that the introduc- 
. | tion of one uniform standard of weights and 
THe Merat, Macnestum.—In the form of wire | measures throughout India is at present under 
this metalloid may now be purchased, according | consideration of the Government, and will soon 
to the Telegraphic Journal, at 3d. per foot at all | pe brought into operation. : 
the principal metallurgists, opticians, and photo- | = ‘ , . 
graphic material dealers. If the end of a piece! _Bi-Concave Tite.— Whitworth’s registered 
of the wire be held in the flame of gas or candle, | bi-concave tile, for covering, roofs, &c., is said to 
it at once takes fire, and burns gently with a , P05S¢ss the following advantages :—Each tile 
dazzling white light, by which a photograph may | has two points of bearing upon the lath, also 
be tuken with a perfection, it is said, equal to | two knobs, and lies flatter on the roof than the 
that of sunshine. | old a There are also two water-courses 
|instead of one, as in the pantile, and the water 
AccipENnt.—The roof of a building in Lower | during heavy rains will fle more steadily into 
Rashall-street, Walsall, used by Messrs. England | the eave-spouting, thereby preventing overflow, 
& Son, as a spectacle manufactory, has fallen, and keeping the walls dry. 





be 18 feet. Mr. J. D. Taylor said the cost of | bringing with it im its descent all the coping 
the bridge and land would be from 1,500I. to | stones, spouting, and a portion of the walls of 
2,0001., and Mr. Perry said that the lowest con- | the buildings. Just about a second before the 


tract for bridge and approaches was 6981., which | roof fell, eight girls, who were waiting to be) 
would complete both. It was agreed that a sub- | admitted, were standing where several of the large | 


scription be opened forthwith for defraying the | coping stones were afterwards thrown. Had the 
expenses of the bridge and its approaches. A | factory door been a moment later in being 
committee was appointed. opened, some, if not all, would have been seri- 


Fearrut Expioston at VAUXHALL Fowunpry, | ously injured, if not killed. 


LivERroot.—Two men have been killed and} Porrrarts or ConFEDERATE GENERALS.—Such 
fourteen wounded, by an explosion, at the exten- | ag are interested in the fortunes of the South, or 
sive works in the Vauxhall-road, Liverpool, | admire pluck and bravery in any quarter, may 
known as the Vauxhall Foundry. It appears | like to know that at Mr. Bowden’s, 314, Oxford- 
that a portion of the south wing of the foundry | street, they will find portraits, by Mr. John 
is used as a machine-shop, and that for the pur- Robertson, an English artist, of Lee, Stonewall 
pose of driving the lathes, &c., there is a powerful | Jackson, Beauregard, and others of the Con- 
engine and a boiler of ninety horse power. In | federate generals. Without any great claim as 


order that there may be no delay in generating 
steam when the men go to work in the morning, 
the boiler-fires are “‘banked” over-night, and a 
moderate pressure of steam always ready the 
first thing in the morning. On the occasion 
alluded to, about ten minutes or a quarter past 
six a.m. the boiler exploded, completely demo- 
lishing the building in which it was situate. 


THE Worcester AssociaTION FoR BUILDING 
DWELLINGs.—This society has held its tenth 
annual meeting. The report of the governors 
states that “this their tenth annual report is of 
a more satisfactory character than any preceding | 
one, insomuch as the receipts for the past year | 
are somewhat increased and the expenditure | 
considerably diminished, leaving a balance of | 





works of art, they have the merit of being like- 
nesses of men who have interested all Europe 
in their fortanes. We are not of those who think 
the South all right and the North all wrong, but 
for the courage and determination of the former 
we have an admiration not to be exceeded. 


Rerorm or Dress.—A letter from Dresden 
states that a general meeting of the European 
Academy of Fashion (?) has just been held in 


| that city. Nearly 200 members were present. 
| The principal subject discussed was a project of 


erecting an edifice for a superior school to teach 
the arts relating to dress. The idea is that the 
establishment shall comprise a museum of cos- 
tumes of all epochs, and a benefit fund for the 
relief of journeymen tailors unable towork. M. 


1611. 10s. 2d.” A dividend of 2 per cent. has | Miller, the director of the academy, offered to 
been declared. Sir Charles Hastings, the chair. | give the ground for the building. His offer was 
man, stated that, looking at the work as one of | accepted, and the meeting voted the advance of 
philanthropy, the governors had every reason to | 15,000 thalers (60,000 francs) to commence the 


be satisfied. The annual death-rate in the lo-| 
cality of the model lodging-houses before the | 
society was formed was about twenty-four in| 
a thousand, but now the annual mortality was 
not more than eleven in a thousand. 


THe BirmMincHamM GENERAL Hosprrat,.—An | 
able paper on the sanitary and general condition | 
of this hospital has appeared in the Medical | 
Times and Gazette. The author is Dr. Richardson, | 
and the paper forms one of a series on the medical 
history of England. He is of opinion that it is 
impossible to improve the Birmingham Hospital | 
so as to obviate the necessity of rebuilding. 
“‘ The hospital,” he remarks, “is one of sixteen 
or seventeen others, in different parts of the 
country, built about the middle of the second 
half of last century, on what may be called 
an experimental plan, drawn out at a time 
when the great laws respecting physiology, 
the spread and communication of disease, and 
the best methods of ventilation were in their 
infancy and were scarcely appreciated. The 
foundation or design of these hospitals is conse- 
quently all false when compared with the know- 
ledge of what is required, and which we at this 
present possess. The wards are built in such 
way that they cannot be lighted and ventilated 
from every point of the compass; the windows 
are too small; the doors and furnaces are incor- 
rectly placed in relation to each other; the stair- 
cases communicate with the basement; the wards 
communicate ; the sizes of the wards differ ; the 
accommodation of the nurses and officers is for- 
gotten; the water-closets and lavatories open 
into the wards, and the ceilings of all the apart- 
ments are toolow. . . The presence of erysipelas 
and hospital gangrene, or pywmia, as in this hos- 
pital, is a sure and certain indication of defective 
and, in most cases, incurable or irremediable | 
construction.” The erection of an entirely new | 





works. 


Fat or THE Borovcu Saw Mius, Lonpon.— 
Considerable alarm was caused in the narrow 
thoroughfare known as Mermaid-court, High- 
street, Borough, owing to a report being heard 
similar to a clap of thumder. In March last 
the interior of the mills and the machinery were 
sold by public auction, and the mills were 
intended to be converted into large warehouses. 


'The outer walls and roof belonged to Mr. 


Humble, of Hibernia-wharf, London Bridge. 
Owing to the removal of the interior fittings 
and machinery, the walls have for some time 


| past been considered in a dangerous state. The 
|roof on part of the old mill fell in and forced 


out the outer walls which fell into a court, 
burying, but not fatally injuring, a child. 


NotTTinGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The members of this Association, with the 
mayor of Nottingham, and other gentlemen in- 
terested in architectural and archzwological 
science, have just held their annual excursion 
meeting. The places selected for this year’s 
visit were Bolsover Castle and Clumber. The 
party travelled in the saloon carriages of the 
Midland Railway Company to Mansfield, where 
breakfast had been prepared. Carriages left 
this place at 9°30, and after a drive through the 
border scenery of Derby and Nottingham, arrived 
at Bolsover Castle at eleven, and were cordially 
welcomed by the Rev. John Hamilton Gray and 
family, whose collection of antiquities and works 
of art were laid out for the inspection of the 
visitors. The party afterwards proceeded by 
way of Langwith and Cuckney, to Clumber, at 
which latter place the members and friends 


were received by Mr. Henry Heming, the agent | 


to the Duke of Newcastle. The mansion was 
inspected ; and after visiting the boat-house and 


hospital, on the pavilion principle, is the step | other external features, the party returned to 


required, 





| Mansfield and Nottingham. 





| 


| THe Emicration or Hanp-toom Weavers 


| FROM ScorLanp.—In Glasgow there is a kindly 
| and charitable movement going forward in send- 
| ing abroad the hand-loom weavers, who in these 
| days are as much out of place in the busy city of 
Glasgow as the old-fashioned bow and arrow 
would be at the Horse Guards. In this great 
mercantile and manufacturing centre, which has 
“ flourished” far more than Bailie Nichol Jarvie, 
in days gone by, anticipated, a society has been 
formed to promote the emigration of the hand- 
loom weavers and their families. Lately, a party 
by this means were enabled to proceed to Quebec, 
by the screw ship St. Andrew: it consisted of 
eighteen families, including sixty-eight adults. 
This makes the number whom the committee 
have sent out this season to Canada 103 fami- 
lies, including 367 adults; and in all 557 souls. 


| CuHarine-cross Hotet Company.—The second 
|ordinary meeting of the shareholders of this 
|company has been held at the offices of the 
| South-Eastern Railway Company. The report 
| stated that the directors had pleasure in draw- 
ing attention to the satisfactory progress made 
in the construction of the hotel. The directors, 
having reason to anticipate a larger demand 
for sleeping accommodation for visitors than 
was previously expected, have deemed it ad- 
visable to enlarge the building by adding an- 
other floor, consisting of about fifty extra bed- 
rooms. The directors had to report that they 
had entered into a contract with Messrs. Lucas, 
Brothers, for the construction of the building, 
for the sum of 121,5421. 17s. 4d., from which is 
to be deducted 10,0001., repaid by the railway 
company for their booking-offices at the Charing- 
cross terminus. The directors were about to 
exercise the borrowing powers conferred by the 
articles of association, to the extent of 50,0001., 
and were prepared to receive loans, in amounts 
of not less than 1001. each, in exchange for 
}debentures for three or five years, at a rate of 
interest not exceeding 51. per cent. per annum. 
The report of Mr. Barry, the architect, stated 
that, since the last report, rapid and satisfactory 
progress had been made with the company’s 
works, which were being carried on with great 
ability by the contractors, Messrs. Lucas, Bro- 
thers. The report was adopted. 


Parer Marertat.—It is stated that the trade 
in esparto grass, through its introduction for the 
manufacture of paper, has become so extensive 
that, though the accommodation for the ware- 
housing of cargoes at the Tyne Docks is so 
ample, still more is required. An innovation, 
slight in itself, but which in a few years may 
revolutionise the outward appearance of current 
literature, has very recently, says the London 
Review, been made in the binding of new books. 
Cloth has so increased in price, owing to the 
American war, that an enterprising firm has 
conceived the idea of forming a paper substance 
having all the strength and flexibility of cloth, 
to take its place on the outside of books. Some 
specimens of this prepared paper are now before 
us. This substance appears to receive gilt im- 
pressions with the distinctness of morocco, and, 
as it can be washed with soap and water when 
dirty, it may be surmised that, hereafter, the 
phrase “ musty literature”’ will fall into disuse. 
It is said that its cost will be something like 
one-half of the present price of embossed cloth. 
Another paper states that Tennyson's new volume 
has made its appearance in this style of binding ; 
but we suspect that this must be a mistake. Is 
‘not the “paper substance” in question some 
| form of artificial vellum, such as paper is so 
readily converted into by dipping it into acidu- 


| lated water ? 
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in the fore part of the building. Over the en- 
trance will be an oriel window. Including this 
large central window, there will be about eighty- 
five windows facing the road. Two large towers, 
similar to those in the centre, will rise at each 
end of the building. In the front will be a ter- 
race, with three flights of steps, leading to the 
principal doors, and the ground will be inclosed 
by an ornamental palisading. The interior ar- 


divided by open beams. It is intended to fill the 
windows of the building with painted glass, and 
several have already been subscribed for with a 
view to their being devoted to memorial sub- 
jects. Provision has also been made for a chime 
of bells. A large space of ground round the 
site of the building has been acquired by the 
congregation, which it is intended to lay out as 
a shrubbery, and enclose by a stone wall sur- 


ts of the building are said to be planned | mounted by an iron railing. The cost of the 
co to the most seine and eit completed building will be about 9,0001. The 
principles of hospita! construetion, care being | architect is Mr. Slater, of London. The town 
taken to secure the best possible ventilation. | council have referred to the Lord Provost's com- 
The accommodation will include committee, | mittee a report by Mr. Cousins, the city archi- 
consulting, and waiting rooms, a surgery, and | tect, as to the widening of the thoroughfare 
other apartments on the ground-floor ; students’, | between the South Bridge and George the Fourth’s 
matron’s, surgeon’s, and bath rooms; a library Bridge, as a principal entrance to the Govern- 
and a museum; an operating-room, 16 ft. by ment Industrial Museum. 
18 ft., and 14 ft. high, and having an octagon | Selkirk.—The ensuing season is likely to be 
roof; two rooms, one for male and the other for} a brisk one here for the building trade, as 
female patients, each 50 ft. by 26 ft., amd 15 ft. there are a great number of buildings in 
in height, and for ten beds; rooms for special contemplation. Premises in the High-street, 
cases; two convalescent rooms, each 16 ft. by | lately occupied by a plumber, have been pur- 
13 ft.; and an accident ward, measuring 16 ft. chased by the Hon. William Napier, of Broad- 
by 14 ft. In addition to the above there will be meadows, as a site for a commodious hall for the 








Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


Two pamphlets have been published by Emily 
Faithfull, for the General Committee of the Social 
Science Association, on corruption and expen- 
diture at elections; one by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
titled “ Corruption at Elections: with Speeches 
of John Stuart Mill and Edward Chadwick, C.B., 
and Report of Standing Committee of Jurispra- 
dence and Amendment of the Law;” and the 
other by Mr. W. D. Christie, late the Brazilian 
Minister, and which is titled “ Suggestions for 


Expenditure at Elections.” Funds are still re- 
quired for the fartherance of the useful object 
which the Committee of the Association have thus 
in view. Mr. Stanford has published a map, 
showing the metropolitan railways and -miscella- 
neous improvements sanctioned by Parliament in 
1864; the first twenty-seven in number, the second 
eleven. Many of our readers will find it useful. 
“Tweedie’s Handy-Book for Inventors and 
Patentees,” instructs intending patentees how to 











baths, lavatories, kitchens, laundry, &c. The | benefit of the inhabitants of the burgh. A new 
length of the edifice is about 260 ft., and parish school is to be erected in a field above the 
its breadth 140 ft.; the fore wing projecting Free Church, Tower-street. Alterations will be | 
64 ft. from the main stracture. The total cost made on the Burgh School, which will cost 2001. | 
of the building will be something over 5,0001. | There are also to be improvements on the county | 
Sowerby-bridge ( Yorkshire).—A new iron bridge, gaol, which will cost about 1,300. On Mill-| 
to be called the Victoria, built over the Ryburne, haugh, a manufacturer from Galashiels is about | 
at Sowerby Bridge, has been opened. It is an to build a new factory ; and a factory is about to | 
iron girder bridge, 54 ft. span and 30 feet wide, be erected near the railway station. 
erected at a costof about 5001., and at the sole; Broughty Ferry (near Dundee).—The members 
expense of Major Stansfield, of Field House, of Dr. Murray Mitchell’s congregation are erect- 
Sowerby. |ing a new free church. The building is being 
Sunderland.—The contract for building Hutch- rapidly proceeded with. The architect is Mr. 
inson’s Almshouses has been let to Mr. Joseph Andrew Heiton, of Perth. The style is Deco- 
Ridley, builder, for the sum of 2,4651. The rated. The church is in the form of nave and 





works will be commenced immediately. The transepts, and is 85 ft. long over walls from east | 
building will be a combination of the Gothic and to west, 41 ft. broad over walls at nave, and | 
Elizabethan styles of architecture, built of brick 66 ft. at the transepts. There are two principal | 
with stone dressings, and will contain accommo- entrances, one from the north and the other | 
dation for sixteen separate families, each family from the east. The roof will be open as far as the | 
having three rooms. Each suite of apartments tier, which will be 37 ft. from the floor of the 
will be self-contained, and have separate con- church, and the ridge 14 ft. above this. The en- | 
veniences. The front of the building will con-| trance which will be most used is’ that facing | 
sist of three wings,—the right and left compris- | the Monifieth road, above which it is proposed, | 
ing the dwellings for the inmates, and the centre when circumstances allow of its erection, to place | 
will consist solely of a large hall for the general a spire upwards of 150 ft. in height. The church | 
use of the inmates, and will be so arranged that will be heated with hot-water pipes. There will | 
in case of an epidemic or fever breaking out in | be seats for 591 persons. The walls externally | 
the house, it can be converted into an hospital ; | are of uncoursed rouble of Carmyllie stones, with | 
or it may be used as a public hall, for periodical | Fifeshire dressings. The contractors for the | 
meetings of the inmates at soirées, &c. The| mason work are Messrs. Keith, Connel, & Co., | 
design was provided by Messrs. T. Mowbray & and for the joiner work, Messrs. David Kidd & | 
Son, of Sunderland. The site of the building is Son. The other works are not yet estimated. | 
near the park. The ground has already been| The clerk of works is Mr. James Dickie. An | 
laid out. | Independent chapel has been opened here. The | 
edifice is situate between Brook-street and the | 
? railway, a little to the east of the Free Charch | 
FROM SCOTLAND. (Rev. Mr. Lyon’s). The main entrance is in the 
Edinburgh.—St. Peter’s Episcopal chapel, in| south end of the building, which is the most 
Roxburgh-place, is being enlarged under a con-/| ornamental part of the structure. In the inte- 
tract with Mr. Raffin, the original contractor for | rior the walls and roof are all lined with wood, 
the edifice. A square tower and a spire will be | varnished ; while the windows at the north end, 
erected at the north-west corner, rising to a| above the pulpit—or rather platform—are filled 
height of 183 ft, the spire rising 74 ft. above | with stained glass. There are gasiliers hung 
the tower, and its surface enriched with orna-| from the roof. The organ-loft, in which the 




















mental bands alternating with rows of cinquefoil 
panels. The roof and ends of the former build- 
ing will be incorporated in the new one, as was 
provided for when the original plans were modi- 
fied; but the side walls will be removed, and in 
their stead a series of arches, supported on 
pillars of polished Peterhead granite with carved 
capitals will be inserted. Beyond these, on each | 
side, will be an aisle divided into five bays by | 
the pillars, each bay having a pointed-arched 
two-light window. A cloister, 9 ft. wide, con- 
necting the aisles, will run across the west end | 
of the church ; and, beneath the south end of 
this cloister, the ground being low, a lady’s 
waiting-room will be formed. The flat roof of | 
the cloister will be supported on a series of | 
pointed-arched open beams. 
centre of the cloister the baptistery will extend. 
This latter is to be an octagonal structure, with 
a groined roof, and will be 28 ft. in diameter. 
The extreme external width of the church, ex- 
clusive of the tower, will be 65 ft., and the 
length, including the baptistery, about 160 ft. 
The chancel will remain as at present, and in 
front of it a space for the choir will be preserved, 
on one side of which the organ will be situate, 
and on the other the vestry, the latter being 
separated from the north aisle by an ornamental 
stone screen. The floors of the passages will be 
laid with tesselated tiles. The roof will be an 
open wood one, stained and varnished, and 








From near the!|, Prekev. The Torquay Hotel Company.—From Mr. Kars- 


organ built by Messrs. Conacher & Co. is placed, 
is at the south end, above the vestibule. The 
church is seated for 320. 

Perth.—The statue of the Prince Consort has 
been placed upon its pedestal at the foot of the 
North Inch without having sustained any injury. 
The magistrates recommend that the 30th inst. 
be observed by the citizens as a general holiday. 
It is understood that, in accordance with the 
wishes of her Majesty, the ceremony of the in- 
auguration of the statue will be very short, and 
conducted with the greatest possible quietness. 








LAW OF CONTRACTS. 


lake’s opening statement (Bristol Assizes), it peared 
that » builder, living at Bonet had poe’ tof nto 
for the erection of a hotel at Torquay. His tender was 
accepted, and he commenced the work, being present at 
laying the foundation stone. By direction of the direc- 
tors, and of Mr, Clifton, their architect, he carried on 
the work as fast as he could, notwithstanding that he alone 
had signed the contract. Subsequently, for some reason 
which had not been explained, some one else was ap- 
pointed by the directors to finish the building, and t 

plaintiff received a notice from them that unless he ceased 
the work and left the premises he would be forcibly re- 
moved. He did leave the premises, and he now sued to 
recover damages for the breach of contract, and also pay- 
ment for the work done and the plant remaining. tn 
answer to the latter claim, the had paid into 
court the sum of 3901,, but the plaintiff contended thas he 
was entitled to considerably more than that amount. The 








ease was referred to arbitration, 


proceed, and is exactly what it purports to be. 
The exploits of our soldiers, ‘‘ ubique per 
mare et terram,’”’—are agreeably treated of by 
Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, in “ Famous 
Regiments of the British Army,”—published by 
Messrs. Hogg. It includes, too, some biogra- 
phical sketches of eminent English generals, and 
is altogether a nice little book. 











Miscellanea, 


Tue Lewis Srarve.—The bronze statue, from 
the cast of Baron Marochetti, to the memory of 
the late Sir G. C. Lewis, has arrived in Hereford. 
The 3rd of September is fixed for its inaugura- 
tion. Lord Palmerston has promised to attend 
to deliver the inaugural address. 


Tue Iron Trape.—In consequence of the 
demand for British iron in the United States, a 
considerable increase has heen observable in the 
exports of iron of varions kinds during the lasttwo 
years. The value of the exports shows an im- 
mense increase, having been 6,996,510/. this 
year, against 5,916,8671. in 1863, and 5,071,354. 
in 1862. 


CATHEDRAL IN TASMANIA.—This is intended 


'to be the work of many years. Mr. Bodley, 


architect, has proposed a plan which, to carry 
out completely, may cost 20,0007. It is proposed 
to adopt his recommendation of first erecting the 
nave, at alittle more than a third of the whole 
cost. As soon as 5,0001. can be raised as the 
joint contribution of home and colonial liberality, 
the structure will be commenced. 


A ConvaLescent Hosprrat.—Mr. Banting, of 
anti-corpulence notoriety, has issued an appeal 
to the public for the erection of a hospital, to be 
named the “ Middlesex County Convalescent: 
Hospital.” As a thank-offering for himself, and 
perhaps an appropriate expenditure of the pro- 
fits of his 50,000 pamphlets sold, Mr. Banting 
heads the list with the very handsome sum of 
5001. We hope it is not intended to erect the 
projected convalescent hospital in town. 


Hotei Diev, Paris.—The much-required re- 
moval of the great Hospital in front of Notre 
Dame now seems imminent. M. Haussman, 
Prefect of the Seine, has sent to the Mairie of 
the 4th arrondissement a plan of the new Hotel- 
Dieu, which is to remain there for fifteen days, 
in order to give those who may feel injured by 
the change an opportunity to demand compensa- 
tion. According to this plan the open space in 
front of the Cathedral of Notre Dame is to he 
enlarged. 


Pusiic Sarety on Frencn Rartiways. — At 
the suggestion of the government, the French 
railway directors are taking into consideration 
how best to prevent accident to railway trains, 
and annoyances, or worse, to the travellers by 
them. Each carriage is to have a window with 
curtains, on each side, and round every carria 
is to run a sort of gallery with balustrades, 
which the guards can pass, and on to which any 
passenger can get if assailed or alarmed in his 
carriage. Thus France is taking the precedence 
of England, and is adopting almost precisely 
those two measures (urged in the Builder) which 
have been recommended by our own Board of 


} Trade to English railway directors. 
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Sanitary Conpition oF Battarat.—We hear 
sad accounts of the want of sanitary measures 
in Ballarat, and the consequent evil effects. This 
inland town has 25,000 inhabitants, and not the 
idea of drainage or sewerage. The Ballarat Star, 
their principal paper, never tires of writing 
about this important matter, and constantly 
points out the frightful rate of mortality pre- 
vailing there ; but it is all of no use: the people 
will not understand the vital importance of 
sewerage and fresh air. They wait for the 
occurrence of some terrible epidemic to be con- 
vinced. 


Bishop Srorrroxy.—The erection of an iron 
bridge over the Stort, and a new approach to 
the railway station, are long-needed improve- 
ments now in a fair way of being carried out. 
At a public meeting, the plans of the proposed 
bridge were exhibited, and Mr. Perry, the archi- 
tect of the bridge, stated that the width would 


be 18 feet. Mr. J. D. Taylor said the cost of | 


Tue Hore Movement.—The well-known Bell 


IxpiAN Procress.—The Hurkaru says :—“ We 


Hotel, at Gloucester, the birth-place of George | cannot too much impress on agricultural engi- 
Whitfield, the religious revivalist of the last cen- | neers in England that at no distant period their 
tury, and of Henry Philpotts, the present Bishop | machinery will be required in this country to a 
of Exeter, has passed into the possession of the | very great extent.” The Madras Athenaum 
Gloucester Bell Hotel Company (Limited). has been given to understand that the introduc- 
. | tion of one uniform standard of weights and 
THe Metat, Macnestum.—In the form of wire | measures throughout India is at present under 
this metalloid may now be purchased, according | consideration of the Government, and will soon 
to the Telegraphic Journal, at 3d. per foot at all| be brought into operation. 
the principal metallurgists, opticians, and photo- | : . i 
graphic material dealers. If the end of a piece! Bi-Concave Tie.— Whitworth’s registered 
of the wire be held in the flame of gas or candle, | bi-concave tile, for covering, roofs, &c., is said to 
it at once takes fire, and burns gently with a| possess the following advantages :—Each tile 
dazzling white light, by which a photograph may | bas two points of bearing upon the lath, also 
be taken with a perfection, it is said, equal to | two knobs, and lies flatter on the roof than the 
that of sunshine. |old pantile. There are also two water-courses 
| instead of one, as in the pantile, and the water 
AccipeNt.—The roof of a building in Lower | during heavy rains will run more steadily into 
Rashall-street, Walsall, used by Messrs. England | the eave-spouting, thereby preventing overflow, 
& Son, es a spectacle manufactory, has fallen, | and keeping the walls dry. 
bringing with it in its descent all the coping | 








THe Ewmicration or Hanp-Loom Weavers 


the bridge and land would be from 1,500/. to | stones, spouting, and a portion of the walls of | 
2,0001., and Mr. Perry said that the lowest con-/|the buildings. Just about a second before the 
tract for bridge and approaches was 6981., which | roof fell, eight girls, who were waiting to be | 
would complete both. It was agreed that a sub- | admitted, were standing where several of the large | 


scription be opened forthwith for defraying the 
expenses of the bridge and its approaches. A 
committee was appointed. 


FearrvuL Expioston at VauxHaLt Founpry, 
LivERrooL.—Two men have been killed and 
fourteen wounded, by an explosion, at the exten- 
sive works in the Vauxhall-road, Liverpool, 
known as the Vauxhall Foundry. It appears 
that a portion of the south wing of the foundry 
is used as a machine-shop, and that for the pur- 
pose of driving the lathes, &c., there is a powerful 
engine and a boiler of ninety horse power. In 
order that there may be no delay in generating 
steam when the men go ty work in the morning, 
the boiler-fires are “banked” over-night, and a 
moderate pressure of steam always ready the 
first thing in the morning. Ona the occasion 
alluded to, about ten minutes or a quarter past 
six a.m. the boiler exploded, completely demo- 
lishing the building in which it was situate. 





THE Worcester ASSOCIATION FOR Burtprnc | 


coping stones were afterwards thrown. Had the 
factory door been a moment later in being 
opened, some, if not all, would have been seri- 
ously injured, if not killed. 


Portraits OF CONFEDERATE GENERALS.—Such 
as are interested in the fortunes of the South, or 
admire pluck and bravery in any quarter, may 
like to know that at Mr. Bowden's, 314, Oxford- 
street, they will find portraits, by Mr. John 
Robertson, an English artist, of Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Beauregard, and others of the Con- 
federate generals. Without any great claim as 


FROM SCOTLAND.—In Glasgow there is a kindly 
and charitable movement going forward in send- 
ing abroad the hand-loom weavers, who in these 
days are as much out of place in the busy city of 
Glasgow as the old-fashioned bow and arrow 
would be at the Horse Guards. In this great 
mercantile and manufacturing centre, which has 
“ flourished ”’ far more than Bailie Nichol Jarvie, 
in days gone by, anticipated, a society has been 
formed to promote the emigration of the hand- 
loom weavers and their families. Lately, a party 


| by this means were enabled to proceed to Quebec, 


by the screw ship St. Andrew: it consisted of 
eighteen families, including sixty-eight aduite. 
This makes the number whom the committee 
have sent out this season to Canada 103 fami- 





works of art, they have the merit of being like- | lies, including 367 adults; and in all 557 souls. 


nesses of men who have interested all Europe | 
in their fortunes. We are not of those who think | 
the South all right and the North all wrong, but | 
for the courage and determination of the former | 
we have an admiration not to be exceeded. 


Reroxrm or Dress.—A letter from Dresden 
states that a general meeting of the European 
Academy of Fashion (?) has just been held in 


Dweviincs.—This society has held its tenth | that city. Nearly 200 members were present. 
annual meeting. The report of the governors | The principal subject discussed was a project of 
states that “this their tenth annual report is of | erecting an edifice for a superior school to teach 
@ more satisfactory character than any preceding | the arts relating to dress. The idea is that the 
one, insomuch as the receipts for the past year | establishment shall comprise a museum of cos- 
are somewhat increased and the expenditure | tyumes of all epochs, and a benefit fund for the 
considerably diminished, leaving a balance of | relief of journeymen tailors unable towork. M. 
1611. 10s. 2d.” A dividend of 2 per cent. has | Miiller, the director of the academy, offered to 
been declared. Sir Charles Hastings, the chair- | give the ground for the building. His offer was 
man, stated that, looking at the work as one of | accepted, and the meeting voted the advance of 
philanthropy, the governors had every reason to | 15,000 thalers (60,000 francs) to commence the 
be satisfied. The annual death-rate in the lo- | works. 

cality of the model lodging-houses before the | 





society was formed was about twenty-four in | 


a thousand, but now the annual mortality was 
not more than eleven in a thousand. 


THe BirmincHam Generat Hosprrat.—An 
able paper on the sanitary and general condition 
of this hospital has appeared in the Medical 
Times and Gazette. The author is Dr. Richardson, 
and the paper forms one of a series on the medical 
history of England. He is of opinion that it is 
impossible to improve the Birmingham Hospital 
so as to obviate the necessity of rebuilding. 
“‘ The hospital,” he remarks, “is one of sixteen 
or seventeen others, in different parts of the 
country, built about the middle of the second 
half of last century, on what may be called 
an experimental plan, drawn out at a time 
when the great laws respecting physiology, 
the spread and communication of disease, and 
the best methods of ventilation were in their 
infancy and were scarcely appreciated. The 
foundation or design of these hospitals is conse- 
quently all false when compared with the know- 
ledge of what is required, and which we at this 
present possess. The wards are built in such 
way that they cannot be lighted and ventilated 
from every point of the compass; the windows 
are too small; the doors and furnaces are incor- 
rectly placed in relation to each other; the stair- 
cases communicate with the basement; the wards 
communicate; the sizes of the wards differ ; the 
accommodation of the nurses and officers is for- 
gotten; the water-closets and lavatories open 
into the wards, and the ceilings of all the apart- 
ments arc toolow. . . The presence of erysipelas 
and hospital gangrene, or pyeemia, as in this hos- 
pital, is a sure and certain indication of defective 
‘ and, in most cases, incurable or irremediable 
construction.” The erection of an entirely new 
hospital, on the pavilion principle, is the step 
required. 





| 


| Mansfield and Nottingham. 


Fat or THE Borovcn Saw Mitus, Lonpox.— 
| Considerable alarm was caused in the narrow 
thoroughfare known as Mermaid-court, High- 
street, Borough, owing to a report being heard 
|similar to a clap of thumder. In March last 
the interior of the mills and the machinery were 
|sold by public auction, and the mills were 
| intended to be converted into large warehouses. 
|The outer walls and roof belonged to Mr. 
| Humble, of Hibernia-wharf, London Bridge. 
| Owing to the removal of the interior fittings 
and machinery, the walls have for some time 
| past been considered in a dangerous state. The 
|roof on part of the old mill fell in and forced 
out the outer walls which fell into a court, 
burying, but not fatally injuring, a child. 


NorrincHaM ARCHITECTURAL ASsOcIATION.— 
The members of this Association, with the 
mayor of Nottingham, and other gentlemen in- 
terested in architectural and archwological 
science, have just held their annual excursion 
meeting. The places selected for this year’s 
visit were Bolsover Castle and Clumber. The 
party travelled in the saloon carriages of the 
Midland Railway Company to Mansfield, where 
breakfast had been prepared. Carriages left 
this place at 9°30, and after a drive through the 
border scenery of Derby and Nottingham, arrived 
at Bolsover Castle at eleven, and were cordially 
welcomed by the Rev. John Hamilton Gray and 
family, whose collection of antiquities and works 
of art were laid out for the inspection of the 
visitors. The party afterwards proceeded by 
way of Langwith and Cuckney, to Clumber, at 
which latter place the members and friends 
were received by Mr. Henry Heming, the agent | 
to the Duke of Newcastle. The mansion was | 
inspected ; and after visiting the boat-house and | 
other external features, the party returned to | 








CuaRING-cross Hote, Company.—The second 
ordinary meeting of the shareholders of this 
company has been held at the offices of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company. The report 
stated that the directors had pleasure in draw- 
ing attention to the satisfactory progress made 
in the construction of the hotel. The directors, 
having reason to anticipate a larger demand 
for sleeping accommodation for visitors than 
was previously expected, have deemed it ad- 
visable to enlarge the building by adding an- 
other floor, consisting of about fifty extra bed- 
rooms. The directors had to report that they 
had entered into a contract with Messrs. Lucas, 
Brothers, for the construction of the building, 
for the sum of 121,5421. 17s. 4d., from which is 
to be deducted 10,0001., repaid by the railway 
company for their booking-offices at the Charing- 
cross terminus. The directors were about to 
exercise the borrowing powers conferred by the 
articles of association, to the extent of 50,0001, 
and were prepared to receive loans, in amounts 
of not less than 1001. each, in exchange for 
+debentures for three or five years, at a rate of 
interest not exceeding 5l. per cent. per annum. 
The report of Mr. Barry, the architect, stated 
that, since the last report, rapid and satisfactory 
progress had been made with the company’s 
works, which were being carried on with great 
ability by the contractors, Messrs. Lucas, Bro- 
thers. The report was adopted. 


Parer Mareriat.—It is stated that the trade 
in esparto grass, through its introduction for the 
manufacture of paper, has become so extensive 
that, though the accommodation for the ware- 
housing of cargoes at the Tyne Docks is so 
ample, still more is required.——An innovation, 
slight in itself, but which in a few years may 
revolutionise the outward appearance of current 
literature, has very recently, says the London 
Review, been made in the binding of new books. 
Cloth has so increased in price, owing to the 
American war, that an enterprising firm has 
conceived the idea of forming a paper substance 
having all the strength and flexibility of cloth, 
to take its place on the outside of books. Some 
specimens of this prepared paper are now before 
us. This substance appears to receive gilt im- 
pressions with the distinctness of morocco, and, 
as it can be washed with soap and water when 
dirty, it may be surmised that, hereafter, the 
phrase “ musty literature” will fall into disuse. 
It is said that its cost will be something like 
one-half of the present price of embossed cloth. 
Another paper states that Tennyson’s new volume 





has made its appearance in this style of binding ; 
but we suspect that this must be a mistake. Is 
not the “paper substance” in question some 
form of artificial vellum, such as paper 18 80 
readily converted into by dipping it into acidu- 
lated water ? 
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Four Atm FRoM THE SeEwers.—A_ corre- 
spondent, “N. Rigby,” writes, — A few days 
ago, the inhabitants of Moongate-street, City, 
and its neighbourhood, were seriously alarmed 
by an escape of gas-like effluvium into the 
houses; so much so, that they were afraid to 
take anything in the shape of a light about the 
premises; and the effect was most sickening. 
Upon examination, the only conclusion I could 
arrive at was that some gas-like chemical had 
been thrown down the sewers, from some manu- 
factory or gas-works, proving beyond a doubt 
the want of a proper and efficient trapping, to 
prevent the escape of foulness from the sewers 
nto the dwellings generally. 


Fires.—The extreme dryness of the season 
has been strikingly marked by the spread of vast 
fires in the country, destroying trees, crops, and 
other property. The Woolmer Forest has been 
thus devastated for seven miles in length by 
about three miles in breadth, and it required the 
exertions of 1,000 men, chiefly military, for three 
days and nights, to dig several miles of trenches 
merely to check the fire, which continued for a 
week to destroy an immense amount of property, 
chiefly belonging to the Government. A similar | 
conflagration has spread through twelve miles of | 
forest country in France, between Mede and | 
Hyeres; and here, too, the military were called 
out to extinguish the fire, or rather to prevent 
its extension. The way in which such fires | 
occur is shown by others, such as the destruction | 
of five acres of standing barley near Newbury, | 
which was fired by a spark from a locomotive. 
Other fires of this kind have also occurred. 


RESTORATION OF WoRCESTER CATHEDRAL.— 
Mr. Scott has just made a report to the dean 


for the Western Cooking Depdt have been com- 
pletely destroyed by a thunderstorm. The build- 
ing was nearly finished, and was about 80 ft. 
long and 40 ft. broad. It was a brick erection, 
with a frontage of stone, and the roof composed 
of iron beams, the empty space being filled with 


lightning, the whole of the roofing and the brick 
walls fell, a portion of them on a wooden tene- 
ment used as a mission station in connexion with 
the Free Church, damaging it considerably. 
Only the stone frontage of the depdt was left 
standing. 


Cuimes ror Boston Cuvurcu.—A representa- 
tive of the firm of Van Aerschodt Ainé & Co., 
bell-founders, from Louvain, Belgium, visited 
Boston last week, in order to inspect the present 
bells of the parish church and the capabilities of 
the tower for receiving a further number, suffi- 
cient to constitute a satisfactory and complete 
change of carillons, after the model of those in 
Antwerp, Liege, Bruges, and other foreign cathe- 
drals. As the arrangements are at present only 
in limine, it is impossible to state what the 
authorities may ultimately decide ; but the fol- 
lowing may be taken as a general idea of the 
proposal, so far as the results of last week’s 
interview proceeded, viz. :—To leave the present 
peal intact, adding thirty-nine smaller bells, 
making four complete gamuts; the hour of the 
clock to strike on the fifth or seventh bell of the 
present peal, and to substitute for the present 
quarters the changes of the carillons. The pro- 
bable cost of the whole alteration is estimated 
at 6001., which the present mayor, who is the 
main mover in the matter, is about to make 





and chapter of Worcester on the final work 
required for the completion of the restoration of 
the choir of this cathedral. The report is very 
lengthy, and is accompanied by plans which | 
have been ordered to be exhibited in the 
cathedral. Mr. Scott divides the considera- 
tion of the subject into the following heads :— 
1. Whether it will be desirable so far to infringe 
upon the present arrangement as to open out | 
the choir to the nave by the substitution of an | 
open for the present solid screen. 2. Whether | 
the organ should be moved, and, if so, where it | 
should be placed. 3. Whether it will be proper | 
to remove the canopy work of Queen Mary’s | 
time, and, if so, whether new canopies should be 
provided of a character according with the four- | 
teenth century. 4. Whether the present altar- | 
screen should be replaced by a reredos of a/| 
suitable character. The probable cost, including | 
new reredos, grilles for side arches, the altera- 
tions in the organ, warming and lighting, and 
decoration of the Lady Chapel, is estimated at 
between 12,000]. and 13,0001. The tender of! 
Mr. Wood, builder, Worcester, for the restoration 
of the tower and north side of the cathedral, has | 
been accepted, but Mr. Wood has since with- | 
drawn from it. The decision on the plans for! 
warming the cathedral is postponed for the | 
present. 


OPENING OF THE FyLpE WaTERWoRKS.—The 
towns of the Fylde in Lancashire, including 
Fleetwood, Garstang, and Lytham, are now 
being supplied with water from new works, 
which have just been opened though not yet 
completed. The Fylde Waterworks Company 
have acapital of 60,0001. The water is got from 
Grizedale fell, and is collected in a reservoir at | 
Nickey Nook, a ravine which has been dammed 
up for the purpose. This dam or embankment 
is nearly completed. It is upwards of 70 ft. 
high, 370 ft. wide at the base, and 12 ft. wide at 
the top. It encloses a reservoir of fifteen statute 
acres surface area, and capable of storing 100 
millions of gallons of water, which passes by 
12-inch iron pipes to Weeton, where there is a 
circular service reservoir 408 ft. in diameter at 
the base and 468 at the top, with an embank- 
ment 70 ft. in diameter at the base and 12 ft. at 
the top. It is formed on the summit of a hill, 
the excavation being used in the circular em- 
bankment, and will hold about 15 million gallons. 
Mr. Foster, C.E., of Manchester, is the com- 
pany’s engineer; Mr. McGuire, C.E., of Ac- 
crington, the contractor for the formation of the 
Grizedale reservoir ; Messrs. Cunliffe & Son, of 
Blackburn, the contractors for the Weeton reser- 
voir; Mr. H. Ashcroft, of Preston, the contractor 
for the laying of the pipes from Grizedale to 
Weeton, and from Weeton to Lytham and Kirk- 
ham ; and Mr. Bickerstaffe, of Preston, for 
laying the pipes from Weeton to Blackpool and 
Lytham. 





efforts to collect. 


DESTRUCTION OF A NEW BUILDING BY Licut- 
ninG.—At Partrick, near Glasgow, the buildings 


wood. Immediately after a bright, vivid glare of 


For the erection of a public-house, Bow-road, for the 


Bow Brewery Company, deducting value of old materials, 
Mr, Jno. W. Monis, architect, Quantities supplied ;— 
Hill GUITE scocesarsvnsntnencanvens £1,822 0 0 
BRITE cevivcecontssasacctsenssenboncesses 1,793 0 0 
MY cvessvessstesesesvosnbesocensonesee 1,747 0 0 
ROG OS..cnincconcesscsvocnsycooceosnscne 688 0 0 
Hack & Son .........cccccscersenssones 1,636 0 0 

© cavvonccocsecevoccsoscnarsebegocsencecs ’ 00 
MEM cidindverccansicccestcssccduprvoneb 1, 00 
BURBTION  aeccrssscccncccnscresssererens 1, 00 
Sheffield (accepted)...............+4 1, 00 





For new shop-front to a house at Kennington, Mr, 8, 
Dyball, architect :— 
I cise cathss chines sendchblenesnenanenns £330 0 0 
RRS REDE 303 0 «0 
MEE ' (ininsypiabiipadaisaniance aieoennnvnes 290 0 0 
MPA. .: inkcscabebecsapadiiaaiielivkaisoie 238 0 0 
IID ai csvinssicrsconacteattoreestotncy 258 0 0 





For alterations and additions at No. 43, Edgware-road, 


for Mr. Brooks, Mr, Isaac Bird, architect, Quantities 
supplied ;— 
GED act cesksvistanbabenemapennnnnoineedseds £1,357 0 0 
Newman & Mann...................+ 1,3 00 
SETTER gee aeeee me  & 00 
TMD, i scigcavacehcotvigsesesvenenaath 1,220 0 0 
Hebb & Son (accepted)............ 1,217 0 0 





For buildings in Farringdon-road, for Mr. W. Dickes, 
Mr. H, Jarvis, architect :— 


Warehouses. Back Building, 
Colls & Son ......... £3,945 0 0 ... £2,345 0 0 
G OF soksubodense 3,5 00 ... 2,24 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler 3,475 0 0 ... 2,320 0 O 
Thompson............ 3,500 0 0 ... 2,270 0 0 
BEIT oricevcisisctiiaicd 3,483 0 0... 2,180 0 0 
Hack & Son ......... 3,487 0 0 ... 2,119 0 0 
Sharpington& Cole 3,34 0 0 ... 2,177 0 0 
Myers & Son ...... $3,358 0 0... 2,144 0 0 
Henshaw ............ 3,280 0 0 ... 2,068 0 0 





For three new shops and houses in Great Portland- 
street and Great Castle-strect, deducting value of old 
materials :— 


Hollands & Hannen ............... £5,137 0 0 
NOON ccennsedhdbissinbebeestinsinsenn 4,660 0 0 
FO OW s. cctetansvsaesseeannenvere 4,529 0 0 
Yr DD thc cupdlsbasdsthobcebasebabian 4,490 0 0 


Messrs. I'Anson’s tender being accepted, a second 





Accipents CompEnsation Act AMENDMENT.— 
One of the Acts passed in the last session of | 
Parliament was that introduced by Mr. Ferrand, | 


(Lord Campbell's Act) provided that, “every | 
such action should be brought in the name of 
the executor or administrator ‘of the person 
deceased ;'’ but as the working classes rarely 
have occasion to appoint executors or adminis- 
trators, the consequence has been, that however 
glaring the wrongful act, neglect, or default, 
which has caused the deaths of working people 
by accident, their families have been unable to 
obtain any redress. The present Act directs 
that ‘“ where there shall be no executor or admi- 
nistrator of the person deceased, then such 
action may be brought by and in the name or} 
names of all or any of the persons for whose 
benefit such action would have been if it had 
been brought by and in the name of such 
executor or administrator.’ This general mea- 
sure was introduced into Parliament more par- 
ticularly to check the fearful destruction of | 
human life by boiler explosions, which are 
chiefly caused by over-pressure and gross 
neglect. 











TENDERS. 


For enlargement of the workhouse at Kingswinford, 
for the Board of Guardians of the Poor, Mr. Gething, 


architect :— 
Be CTD aii ocinitmsnscidnmctancisin £625 0 0 
Jeakes & Co. (engineers) ............ 518 0 0 





For the finishing of eight cottages at Stratford, Essex, 
for Mr. J. Drew. Mr. Fred. Chadwick, architect :— 


NG isin sda veaebcasictapeahanbbanalaial £1,673 0 0 
BE. sete sasinevopadusinwaitteambiaad 0 0 0 
FisTl B Goewhaw ky ..s.2:.csc0sc0secsss 1,296 0 0 
Thomas & Jenkins ................ 1,290 10 0 
BED bic sci sthonsisie stbepecasondionaiiebabimbis 1116 0 0 


For the erection of the church and boundary walls of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Bromley, Middlesex. Mr. 


Jno, W. Monis, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
DOBUOT -ccccsvssscissuaapancinicauebiwens £5,365 0 0 
ROGUE Fe DOM epicadiecstcnioasncccimaabe 8, 0 0 
OTN 5 ssisicineiisccitscadsdevmncvails 7,730 0 0 
WAIT. a inctaitsanssdaciaiinbiadinsaivoniah 240 0 0 
Dove, Brothers................00.ss00 195 0 0 

PONG. sccbvegsvistiniiakasontaesenneain 7,167 0 0 
Watts (accepted). ......0.ccccceeees 6,976 0 0 





For three houses, Whitehall-road, Woodford. Mr, 
Gliddon, architect :— 


Roome, Brothers. .......::.c.00e.seeseses £987 0 0 
NOE iis icacnncibinauiskiectalegia lick 987 0 O 
SRA sinnseksdaivibinoubiioicdaiose hateaone 980 0 0 





For additions to house at Upton, near Bexley, Kent, 
Mr. P. Webb, architect :— 





GE: cxcienasbiicoomisienitiaducaiborectaa £1,516 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .............cccceees 1,505 0 0 
Simms & Martin ..................... 1,500 0 0 
Brown & Robinson .................. 1,495 0 0 
MORON: ..., cess uiksnarcecsuspesdiasimeilad 1,480 0 0 
RO: IE i icocccectcciinies 1,425 0 0 
Rhodes & Roberts . 1,415 0 0 


tender was opened, whereby Messrs. Vokin's premises, 


| Nos. 14 and 16, Great Portland-street, under the superin- 


tendence of Messrs. George & Vaughan, architects, 
amounted to 2,823/.; and Miss Creswick’s, No. 4, Great 


| M.P., for extending the provisions of Lord Camp- | Castle-street, under Messrs, F, W. Bushill & Finlayson, 
bell’s Act to the families of working people | : 
| killed by accident. The 9th and 10th Victoria) por new Wesleyan Chapel in the Bow-road. 





Mr. W. 
W. Pocock, architect :— 
PING, vcsccnscarenvetseneptesepaccee £25,850 0 0 
Dove, Brothers............ 0 0 
Stevenson ..,............ 0 0 
PIII: cnctntnstnassediceeriin 0 0 
Manley & Rogers 00 
Simms & Martin 00 
NE i054 ichdckchinddvaisinciebansonetuned 00 
eS Fe ae eae 0 0 
BRUNA OU snc nmissecsnconcehetaene 00 
Reavell & Sons ...........cc0s0sereseee 0 0 
TUG isc sinceccsastarpustedsscored 0 0 
INN cthiinriiidinudsteabucnendonie 00 
BE I cris oscntbilencindiontpiecannies 00 








For the finishing of eight cottages at Stratford, Essex, 


for Mr. J. Drew. Mr. Fred. Chadwick, Surveyor :— 
MIN Sic capiiitnibenbiueidiatisicessiunch £1,673 0 0 
RR REE EET ee 40 0 0 
Hill & Gosshawk .................... 1,296 0 0 
Thomas & Jenkins .................. 1,290 0 0 
sdicnaciegabiibialliadNsbucijeions dine ubicatics 1,116 0 0 





For painting external wood and iron work of the 
St, Pancras Workhouse, Pancras-road : 





* Brought testimonials, which were much required for 
the price, 





For building a new inn, Littlehampton, for Messrs. 
Vallance, Cate, & Co., Brighton, r. T. J, Collins, 


architect :— 
NE cciienciccgcbbbieintiabiovinieaies £557 0 0 
PN iish ciitkchon ih iii iushidnderanyhibiileuas 623 0 0 
eS CSE PEE. 610 0 0 
Snewin Vecsnptedl seidveheanewendectenn 470 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

C. A.—L. & B, (architects who think their names should not be 
omitted may prevent the omission by giving us the information).—A 
Pezzled Individual (the bitects of the Ashbourne Markets Hall 
may have well deserved the complimeat for anything we know to the 
contrary. At any rate, we cannot laugh at it on ex parte statement). 
—J. W.—J. M. A.—J. P. J.—Constant Reader (there is no composition 
we can safely recommend).—F. J.—G. & V. (very obscure).—W. T.— 
W. H.—D. B,—T. M.—J. B.—W. R.—8. D.—J, B. & Son.—L, B.—8, We 
Self-acting Closets (in type). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not rily for publicati 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 


Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CopiEs ONLY should be sent. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o’ lock, p. on 
Thursday. . p.m. 




















